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HERMATHENA. 


PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF PARTICIPATION, II. 


IN a previous essay (Hermathena, May, 1942) on Plato’s 
Doctrine of Participation, I discussed the first part of 
Plato’s Parmenides; my thesis was that it could be inter- 
preted from the idealist standpoint, and that Plato intended 
us to conclude from it that, while Ideas are in themselves 
intelligible, they do not exist apart from thinking subjects 
and spatio-temporal things, and that it is through the 
participation of thought and things in Ideas that there is 
an intelligible experience of definite things. 

My present purpose is to indicate, without entering 
into controversy, the idealist interpretation of the second 
part of the Parmenides (137, ad fin.). 

Plato, whose spokesman is clearly Parmenides, here 
adopts the method of demonstration; he develops the 
consequences of various hypotheses. These may be 
summarised as follows :— 

(1) If the hypothesis that The One is means that The 
One is one, what may we deduce about the One? 

(2) If the hypothesis that The One 1s means that The 
One participates in being, what may we deduce about the 
One? 

(3) If the hypothesis that The One is again means that 
The One participates in being, how can we explain how 
change in time occurs? 

B 
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(4) If the hypothesis that The One is means that The 
One participates in being, what can we deduce about what 
is other than the one, i.e. about the many? 

(5) If the hypothesis that The One is means that The 
One is one, what may be deduced about what is other 
than it? . 

(6) If the hypothesis that The One is not means that 
The One does not participate in being, what may we deduce 
about the One? 

(7) If the hypothesis that The One is not means that 
The One possesses no kind of being, what may we deduce 
about the One? 


(8) If the hypothesis that The One is not means that 
The One has no real being, what may be deduced about 
what is other than the One? 


(9) If the hypothesis that The One is not means that 
The One has no kind of being, what may be deduced about 


what is other than the One? 

It will simplify exposition and interpretation if we 
bring together those demonstrations in which the same 
meaning is given to the hypothesis that The One is. We 
will, accordingly, group together— 


(a) Demonstrations (1) and (5). 
(b) Demonstrations (2), (3), (4). 


On the idealist interpretation of these arguments 
Plato is (a) attacking the abstract monism of Parmenides, 
as in the first part of the dialogue, and (b) amending it 
by his own more concrete idealism. 

(a) In demonstrations (1) and (5) Plato is clearly 
discussing the One of the historical Parmenides, which is 
the unity behind all things and which, as it is one in itself 
and conceived in itself, is alone truly real. Parmenides’ 
Way of Truth consisted in affirming that The One is and 
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that The One is one; his philosophy is a denial of plurality 
in any shape or form and a denial of any kind of not- 
being. Hence Plato asks (Demonstrations (1) and (5)), 
if we adopt this way of philosophy, what may we say 
(i) of the One itself, and (ii) of what is other than the 
One? Plato shows clearly and successfully that on the 
hypothesis of Parmenides both the One and the many 
which are other than the One become unknowable and 
that no propositions may be made about them. 

If the one is merely one, excluding plurality, it cannot 
be a totality or a whole of parts; as indivisible, it cannot 
be in space or time; it will lack sameness, for sameness is 
distinct from unity, and on the hypothesis the One is 
merely one. The one then becomes indeterminate; it 
cannot partake of being and there can be no knowledge 
of it. 

In dem. (5) Plato asks what is the effect on what is 
other than the One of abstracting the One from all else. 
The result is that the others do not admit of unity, whether 
quantitative or qualitative, and we cannot say that they 
are numerical units or qualities or compare them in any 
way. 

It seems clear that Plato means by the others mere 
plurality, the factor of manifoldness with which we are 
familiar in Kant’s philosophy. In the Theaetetus Plato 
explicitly rejects the identification of knowledge with 
sensation, the reception of mere multiplicity in motion, for 
such data by themselves cannot constitute any defintte 
quality or object; sensation by itself is not knowledge, 
and multiplicity without unity is indeterminate chaos; 
though Plato regards it as the material substratum of 
things, it is nothing in itself, for as he shows in dem. (5) 
without unity nothing can be or be known. 

If, then, the One is merely one, we can have no 
knowledge of it, and if the one is thus separated from 
plurality, this plurality also is unknowable. At the end 

B2 
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of dem. (1) (p. 142) Plato appears to reject this One 
which is merely one, for his spokesman asks whether all 
these negations can be true of the One, and he elicits a 
negative reply. 

(5) We now turn to the other meaning of the 
hypothesis, The One is, ie. that it participates in being. 
We suppose then that the One must be positively intelligible 
in itself, and, while it is distinct from being, it participates 
in it. If we recall the previous discussion of participation 
in the first part of the dialogue, we will anticipate that this 
participation of the One in being is the limiting of mere 
multiplicity, so that an ordered totality is the result. 

The second demonstration occupies at least half of 
the second part of the Parmenides, and we may suspect 
from this that Plato attaches considerable importance to it. 
A detailed study would be tedious and out of place, but I 
will summarise what appear to be the main conclusions 
which Plato draws. 

When the One unites with being which is distinct from 
it, many ones proceed from this union; for each factor, 
while distinct in itself, must also be joined to the other, 
so that the One and being are not barely opposed but 
participate in one another; hence each is not merely itself 
but consists in a duplicity of factors, each of which must 
contain both unity and being; and this process must be 
continued indefinitely; many ones then proceed from the 
One in combination with being; they are identical with it, 
for they are all ones, and distinct from it as a plurality of 
ones. The One in this process does not disappear, but 
it is a whole containing parts which as divisible are 
indefinitely many and indeterminate in number, but as 
actually limited by the One a definite plurality. The One 
in combination with being and every one that issues from 
it is both a whole or container of parts and parts contained, 
and hence both discrete and continuous, both identical and 
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different, both like and unlike, both at rest and in process ; 
it is identical with the parts but distinct from them; it 
combines self-identity with self-distinction; as containing 
parts, it has contact with them, but as whole no such 
relation exists between it and the parts; as both whole 
and parts the one will be greater and less than itself, but 
as whole and one it will be equal to itself, since largeness 
and smallness are relative predicates which apply to the 
parts and are negated by the whole. These and other 
conclusions paradoxical from the Eleatic standpoint result 
when the One unites with being and is a many-in-one. 

The idealist interpretation supposes that Plato regards 
the second demonstration as the explanation of the world 
of experience; the various determinations and oppositions 
of finite existence come into being when the One participates 
in being, and indeterminate multiplicity is limited so that 
a plurality of ones result having spatiai and temporal 
determinations. Throughout all these oppositions the 
One remains a totality and one in this sense, so that there 
is a world of objects, all of which are manifestations of 
the One and move and change within it. 

The third demonstration, which Professor Cornford 
calls II A and regards as a corollary of the second, 
discusses the special problem which arises out of the latter, 
how does change in time occur; Plato solves this question 
by the idea of the instantaneous or timeless instant. As 
this demonstration is irrelevant to the main problem what 
is the One, and what do we mean by its participation in 
being, I do not propose to discuss it. 

The fourth demonstration considers the effect of the 
participation of the One in being on what is other than 
one, ie. on the many. This many is a plurality which 
(a) partakes of unity, and each is a one and a member 
of a whole, and (b) is a plurality containing indefinite 
multiplicity and is infinitely divisible into parts. 
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The fourth demonstration is the converse of the second 
from the side of the many. We see that an ordered world 
arises when the one gives unity to being; this being clearly 
is in itself mere chaotic multiplicity, but it is a factor of 
the world, that which is ordered or limited, and hence as 
the underlying substratum of things it may be called being. 
The result of the combination of the One and this being 
which in itself is mere plurality is the world of finite 
objects, each a discrete unity, but as indefinitely divisible 
betraying its origin from the union of unity and plurality. 
This implies (a) that the One in itself, apart from its 
participation in being or plurality, is an intelligible entity, 
and (b) that mere being or plurality, while it is, is actually 
nothing except as ordered by the One. The negative 
demonstrations work this out. 

Demonstration (6) answers the question, what can we 
say of the One that is not, ie. of the One that does not 
exist or participate in being? Plato points out that the 
One that is not is distinct from the not-one that is not; 
the latter is mere plurality, and we must distinguish it from 
the non-existent One, which is an intelligible subject of 
predicates; we can, e.g., predicate of the latter similarity 
to itself and dissimilarity from the many, and we may 
say tat it can pass from non-existence to existence, though 
we cannot predicate of it any form of spatio-temporal 
determination, for our subject is non-existent. 

It is important to see that the non-existent One of the 
sixth demonstration is the One which can pass into being 
and participate in it; it is then the same as the One of 
the second demonstration prior to the participation of the 
latter in being. This, then, is the purely intelligible One, 
which in itself does not exist, but must be postulated as 
the logical ground of the ordered world. The One of 
the sixth demonstration is potentially existent; this 
distinguishes it from the One of the seventh demonstration, 
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which has no kind of being, potential or otherwise, and is 
accordingly unintelligible and unknowable. In fact, when 
we speak of the One that is not as excluding existence 
(dem. 7), it becomes impossible and a non-entity, and it 
is the same as the One of the first demonstration, which 
is simply one and unknowable and in no sense is. 

The last two demonstrations discuss the effect of the 
not-being or non-existence of the One on the others, i.e. 
on the mere indefinite multiplicity, which Plato regards as 
the substratum of existence. 

In the eighth demonstration Plato takes the denial of 
the being of the One to mean that the One does not 
really exist; if the One does not really exist, then unity 
becomes merely apparent or phenomenal; plurality may 
combine to form masses of units, but these units are really 
independent of one another, and a closer inspection will 
reveal that plurality is fundamental and unaffected by 
conjunctions which are contingent; this is the point of 
view of atomism and mechanism, which admit a pheno- 
menal unity, but regard reality as essentially consisting of 
exclusive units; the Sophists, too, both in metaphysics 
and in politics, are pluralists, and regard unity as 
unessential and subjective. 

The ninth demonstration refutes the apparent unity 
affirmed by the eighth as consistent with mere plurality. 
If we are serious in affirming plurality in and by itself 
we must really deny unity; if we really deny unity, then 
nothing can really exist; for any definite object or quality 
or quantity must be one, and if we really deny unity, no 
one definite object or subject can exist. The outcome of 
mere pluralism is the nihilism of Gorgias. 

The result then is that being by itself without the ideal 
element of unity is not-being, and unless the element of 
unity is regarded (as it is in dems. (2) and (6)) as 
potentially actual and capable of participating in being or 
plurality, it too becomes null and unknowable (dem. 7). 
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The actual world of objects of experience is the 
product of the participation of the One in mere being; 
the One in itself is intelligible and the factor in things 
which makes definite qualitative and quantitative objects 
possible, and they are actual when it becomes the limit of 
the indeterminate. 

We may then regard dems. (1) and (5) as refuting 
exclusive unity, and dems. (7), (8), (9) as refuting 
exclusive plurality. Accordingly, we must reject (a) the 
One of Parmenides which is merely One, exclusive of 
difference and which cannot become a totality, although, 
as Plato points out in the Sophist (245), Parmenides does 
inconsistently call it a whole or totality, and (b) the mere 
multiplicity of the atomists and the sophists, for while we 
must regard this as the underlying substratum of things, 
it is by itself nothing. 

The truth for Plato then is that an ideal intelligible 
factor, which he calls the One, participates in or unites 
with the other, unintelligible multiplicity, and _ this 
participation gives rise to the ordered world of objects in 
space and time. 

It may be asked, what is the One? It certainly is what 
we must affirm when we reject the One of Parmenides. 
Plato affirms the Idea of the One in place of the abstract 
Eleatic One. We know from Aristotle that Plato identified 
the One with the Good, and we know from the Republic 
that the Good is the intelligible system of the Ideas which, 
being in itself beyond existence, confers reality and 
intelligibility on everything. As all the Ideas form a 
unity, and every Idea is a principle of unity, the One is 
both the system of Ideas and each Idea. Hence the One 
is the ideal system which orders our experience and makes 
things both actual and intelligible when it participates in 
being or plurality. 

We have now arrived at the same conclusion as that 
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which we put forward as the explanation of the first part 
of the Parmenides. There we examined the meaning of 
the participation of Ideas in sensible things, and it appeared 
that, while Ideas do not exist apart from the world of 
experience, the actual world is due to the presence of 
Ideas in plurality. In the second part Plato examines both 
the One (the Idea) and plurality; he shows that the One 
which is only one, exclusive and transcendent, is nothing 
and unknowable, and, if we posit the other (plurality) by 
itself, it also is nothing and incognisable; the remedy must 
be to posit the One (the Idea) as the intelligible formative 
factor which limits and determines what is in itself 
indeterminate chaos, so that a definite world of objects 
results. In fact, if we consider the One and the Other, 
we must posit the participation between them which we 
arrived at in the first part of the dialogue. Hence the 
second part by a metaphysical examination of the One 
and the many confirms the doctrine of participation which 
was the result of the first part. 

I urged in my previous paper that Plato gives us in 
the Parmenides the essentials of objective idealism, for 
he shows the world of Ideas, intelligible and in itself 
non-existent, as the logical ground of the actual world of 
experience. We may finally point out Plato’s deviation 
from Hegelian idealism; Plato posits, besides the Ideas, 
as a second ground of the actual world an unintelligible 
factor, the other, mere plurality, flux or matter, mere 
being, which is not being. Aristotle follows him here, 
and this dualism mars the climax of Greek philosophy. 
We may grant that the actual world, as compared with 
the ideal, contains contingency, imperfection and mere 
repetition, but we should not posit as its ground what is 
essentially unintelligible and unknowable. What is in 
itself unknowable cannot be posited and can explain 
nothing. It seems truer to regard the imperfections of 
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the actual world as due to the spatio-temporal state or 
condition which the ideal world adopts to realise itself. 
In the same way John Scotus Erigena supposes that the 
ideal and the actual are essentially the same, but the actual 
is the way in which the ideal determines itself in space 
and time. Idealism does affirm the participation of the 
ideal in existence, but this is the presence of the Idea in 
the form of space and time, and does not involve a 
substratum of plurality or matter which is intrinsically 
independent and alien to it. 


F. LA TOUCHE GODFREY. 





THE HIPPOLYTUS OF EURIPIDES. 


In his Three Greek Tragedies in Translation (Chicago, 
1942) Mr. David Grene repeats the views of his article 
on the Hippolytus in Classical Philology, Jan. 1939. The 
following is a criticism of some of these. Grene’s words 
are italicized and cited as given in his original article. 
This conflict centers around Phaedra, not Hippolytus, 
and the role of the latter is secondary (p. 45). Asa 
subsidiary proof of this it is implied (p. 50) that Phaedra’s 
part is lengthier than that of Hippolytus. This is not So. 
Nor is the implication justified by the arbitrary opinion on 
p. 53: After the disappearance of Phaedra in line 751, 
(731) the individual part of the play is over. There 
remains the denouement of the plot, which is characterized 
by a certain stiff formality. The personal qualities which 
picked out the various shades in Hippolytus in the first 
scene are lost, and in the charge and refutation scenes 
between him and Theseus the matter and manner are 
mostly stock sophistic technique. (He then quotes some 
passages capable of being paralleled elsewhere in 
Euripides—which can equally well be done in the first half 
of the play.) There are clearly several objections to this. 
First: is half of one of Euripides’ greater plays merely 
the mechanical outcome of the situation and a tissue of 
sophistries and moralisations? If so, Julius Caesar may 
as well be thought to end with the death in the Capitol— 
Antony’s talk being mere rhetoric, the battle-scene only a 
messenger’s piace, Caesar’s ghost a stage device. The 
prevailing habit of dismissing large parts of Greek tragedy 
as only word-play simply because our era is unsympathetic 
to formal rhetoric is regrettable and deleterious to classical 


436720 
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studies. One might as well dismiss the trial scene in the 
Eumenides as mere legalism, or the agon in the Frogs as 
merely literary criticism. The scene between Theseus and 
Hippolytus is (and was, no doubt, for an Athenian 
audience) one of the four great passages in the drama and 
can no more be dismissed than the similar argument 
between Phaedra’s virtue and the Nurse’s laxity in Il. 373- 
524. Furthermore the Theseus-Hippolytus scene does 
reveal and explain much of Hippolytus’ character both in 
Hippolytus’ own pleas and in Theseus’ denunciations. 
Grene shows this by quoting from it several times. In 
fact the only reason for having no interest in the second 
half must be a belief that Phaedra’s part carries the whole 
play. But this belief must be established independently. 
The scene from 1. 600-668 is described as a patho- 
logical anti-feminist outburst . . . is indicative of a 
hopelessly neurotic mentality on the part of Hippolytus... 
Hippolytus so far from being a healthy hero of the drama 
is someone haunted and tortured by an obsession... It 
is the pathetic discontent, restlessness, and supreme 
unhappiness of an adolescent overintellectually developed 
(p. 52). This is grave exaggeration and concedes 
Professor Linforth’s view dismissed by Grene earlier 
(p. 46). Actually in the ‘play Hippolytus is described as 
a man devoted to hunting. athletics, music, mystic 
religion—nothing unhealthy or neurotic here for an 
Athenian audience. His orAdyyvov tvrovey (1. 118) is 
naturally attributed to youth. His only deviations from 
mental and moral balance are when he hears the Nurse’s 
proposal and when his father disbelieves his oath of 
innocence. The first takes the form of a savage outburst 
against women in general. For several reasons this is not 
to be taken as a certificate of neurosis. Even the Nurse 
and Chorus had found Phaedra’s avowal monstrous. And 
antifeminism was (like feminism) probably prevalent in 
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Athens at the time. Hippolytus‘ wish for some way of 
propagation without women is a development of a similar 
thought by Jason (Medea 573). The strong terms of 
Hippolytus’ speech can be paralleled in writings of earlier 
woman-haters. Moreover, his disgust is as much a 
symptom of his discipline of life as of personal emotion. 
Nor could one expect level judgment in so abnormal a 
situation. It demands an emotional climax. 

Noteworthy here is an often overlooked element in both 
Phaedra’s and Hippolytus’ past. Both have ancestral 
reasons for detestation of sexual promiscuity. Hippolytus 
is a son of one of the Amazons, proverbially haters of men 
and lovers of hunting and martial exercise. Also he was 
regarded as a bastard. This is recalled many times in 
the play (ll. 309, 351, 581, 962, 1083, 1455). Unlike 
Philip in King John he is not proud of it. Unlike 
Edmund in King Lear he does not turn to deliberate 
villainy. Instead he dedicates himself to religion, chastity 
and athleticism. Similarly his Cretan stepmother had 
ancestral reasons to hate and fear illicit love (ll. 337, 339, 
407, 425). She is resolved that her children will not 
suffer from a parent’s dvexAua, Both hold strong views 
and use strong words. Hippolytus, naturally after the 
sudden revelation of sin, speaks with uncontrolled violence. 

Instead of denoting neurosis, obsession and mental 
torture—do the play’s idyllic opening scene and saintly 
closing scene support any such view?—Hippolytus’ out- 
burst comes from his candid and uncompromising 
character. Otherwise he could easily have been shrewd, 
diplomatic and conciliatory. This refusal to be silent in 
the presence of 70 acxpdv here, and its complement of 
refusing later to break even a rash oath, are the weaknesses 
in Hippolytus’ seuvérnc. Aphrodite uses them for his 
doom. Grene (p. 54) holds that like the oath imposed 
on the Chorus by Phaedra, Hippolytus’ oath and his 
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fidelity to it are of purely dramaturgical, not spiritual 
significance. It is a necessary condition of the plot. To 
my mind the two oaths are of vastly different importance. 
Hippolytus’ is a very essential symptom of his aidé¢ and 
mystic faith. The second characteristic has been 
sufficiently argued by Tierney.’ The first deserves brief 
attention here. 

Grene cites ll. 1062-3, where Hippolytus speculates on 
breaking his oath, as proof that his ultimate keeping of 
it was not a tragic element of nobility in his character. 
The fuller context shows that this is unjustified. In Il. 
1060-1 Hippolytus cries out that his gods have forsaken 
him. Shall he forsake his oath? He supports his 
disillusioned faith by a practical consideration. Deprived 
for a while of religious motive he still holds to his moral 
code. Too late now to learn the arts of perjury. His 
next words express his deep despair—‘“Where shall I turn 
in my misery?” I read this as a most moving moment 
in the play, not as a demonstration of the merely 
mechanical importance of the oath. It is as dramatic as 
when Job in his misery is tempted to curse God and die. 

Phaedra, we are told, is a normal, rather conventional 
woman metamorphosed into a neurotic sadist ... a simple 
and cowardly woman transformed into an incestuous 
harlot and a murderess. Two of these terms cannot be 
sustained, and of simplicity I can find no evidence. She 
is not a sadist. Sadism implies continual enjoyment of 
inflicting cruelty on others. Until her moment of tragic 
anger Phaedra always tries to avoid inflicting shame or 
cruelty on others. She is not a coward. She was 
prepared to starve to death rather than commit sin and 
disgrace her family. It is not cowardice to shrink from 
StoxAea when it can be avoided. I can find no sign of 


1 Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol, XLIV, Section C, 
No. 2. 
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neurosis in her. Any “ metamorphosis” she suffered was 
only during a short period of shame and anger. At the 
end, as Hippolytus and Artemis admit, her character and 
actions regarded all in all are those of swopociyn. 

Relevant here, but not necessary for any vindication 
of Phaedra’s character, is the following possibility. The 
Nurse puts the final fatal proposition to Phaedra in these 
terms (Il. 507-12) : 


et rou SoKel wot XpHv pev ov o duaptaverv® 

ei Sodv, miHod pou Sevtépa yap H xapis.. . 
» 7” , , 

€or Kat oixous iAtpa pot, OeAxrypia 

” > ay , wy 

épwros, 7AGe Sapte por yvwopys éow, 

a a ovr éx ‘aicyxpots ovr “éri BAaBy ppevav 
Tavoe vorov THOS, Hv ov my yévy KaKy. 


I believe (with Hadley) these words were deliberately 
phrased by Euripides to admit an ambiguity.? The critical 
words are $iArpa OeAxrijpia Epwroc. What Phaedra wants 


is an antidote to her love, which she (like the others) 
regards as a disease (Il. 389, 405). She reads this into 
the Nurse’s words by—to use absurdly analytical terms— 
construing OcAxrijpia with Zpwro¢ so as to make the phrase 
mean “charms assuaging love.”* The Nurse’s earlier 
lines gave her some justification for this (ll. 477-9): 


~ DS , , , 
vooovea 8’ed rws TUV vVocov KataoTpEedov. 
cioiv Sérwdai Kai Adyou GeAxTHpror. 
havycerai te THOSE Happaxov voaov. 


These clearly suggest an antidote more than a philtre. 
Moreover in 1. 512 quoted higher above tatom vécov 
sounds very like a promise of a cure and not of indulgence. 


?The frequent and varied uses of these in Greek tragedy are 
discussed in my Ambiguity in Greek Literature, Oxford, 1939. 

*This is a common use of @edxthpios e.g. Aesch. Ch. 670, Eum. 886, 
Supp. 447. iatpovy alone = ‘‘antidote,’’ Tro. 53, Heracles 1407. 
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The three following lines 
det SE exeivov 3y te Tod toPoupevov 
onpetov, 7) Adyov tiv’ H wétAWV aro 
AaBeiv, cvvdwar tr’ éx Svotv piav ydpev 


were condemned by Kirchoff, Weil, Nauck and Mahafty, 
but are retained by Murray. They are equally applicable 
to a potion or antidote. Nowhere later does Phaedra 
suggest that she countenanced the use of a philtre. In 
ll. 596-7 she refers to a promised cure 


> , , ’ > a ‘ > , 

arwreo€v BM €lToVvoa ovppopas €pas 
, - > 7 O99 , , 

didws, KaA@s ov THVvd tWULEVY) VOOOV, 


and so the Nurse in Il. 698-9 (though she probably 
intended a philtre and not a cure all the time) 


~ , , 
THS VOTOU de aot 


{nrodoa pappax’ nipov odx a4BovAdpyv. 


Artemis’ words in ll. 1304-6 bear the same meaning. 

By this interpretation, then, Phaedra was doubly 
deceived by the Nurse—first by an ambiguity in her words, 
secondly by her breach of confidence to Hippolytus. (By 
a similar misunderstanding she fails to recognise that 
Hippolytus’ oath would save her evxAna, in 1. 689). This 
error makes the praise given to Phaedra by Hippolytus 
(1. 1034) and Artemis (1. 1300) more understandable in 
the mouths of such advocates of chastity. It also removes 
the last trace of rd ampewéc from her character and makes 
her anger with Hippolytus more justifiable. 

So much in parenthesis to a consideration of Grene’s 
reading of the parts of Hippolytus as a neurotic, immature 
prig and Phaedra as a neurotic, sadistic, incestuous harlot. 
It may not be without significance that in Grene’s inter- 
pretation so little importance is attached to the second 
half of the play and to the part of Artemis. It seems 
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almost as if he were describing the earlier and unrevised 
version in which Phaedra was considered scandalously 
immoral, and not the play as we have it. Most likely, 
too, the words from the Frogs, with which he concludes, 
also refer to that grosser version. 

In short I think that Mr. Grene has begun a series 
of increasing misapprehensions by confusing the moral 
atmosphere of Euripides with that of Herodas or 
Petronius. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


Note: I am grateful to Mr. Alan Ker of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, for reading the original draft of this 
and expressing general agreement with my argument, 
though with less emphasis on ambiguity in Il. 509-12. He 
considers that 511-12 are deliberately intended to suggest 


to Phaedra that the giArpa are an antidote which Phaedra 
is to take herself. This view makes Phaedra’s decision 
even more blameless. 





SQUARE ROOTS IN HERON OF ALEXANDRIA. 


In 1880, Paul Tannery, in the MWémotres de la Société des 
Sciences de Bordeaux, discussed twenty-five approximate 
square roots, taken from F. Hultsch’s edition of the Geometria 
and Stereometrica ascribed to Heron of Alexandria: this was 
followed in 1882 by an elaborate investigation of the treat- 
ment by the Greeks and others of irrational quantities in 
S. Giinther in the A bhandlungen der Geschichte der Mathematzk. 
This was before the discovery of the Metrica of Heron at 
Constantinople by R. Schéne in 1896. It then became 
certain, as had been previously suspected, that the Geometria 
and Stereometrica are not works by Heron, but rather 
collections, probably for use in schools, of problems worked 
out, more or less, by the methods of Heron. In the Metrica 
Heron gives proofs of his problems and generally one 
numerical example; in the Geometria and Stereometrica there 
are no proofs and often half a dozen examples of the same 
problem worked with different numbers. 

In the MMetrica Heron gives a method for obtaining 
approximate square roots: a method which was known by 
the Arabs, but seems to have been subsequently forgotten. 
If a® be the nearest square to a number J, then a is an 


; ae : 
approximate square root, so also is rs because their 


product is VV; take half their sum, that is i (a ‘ 2; j 


if this is not close enough, apply the same method to the 
approximation thus found. If MW = a? + 6, this is 


; ; b a 
equivalent to taking a@ + 5 (as the approximation, but 


Heron’s method is much more convenient in practice, because 





A. 


des 
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reat- 
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it does not involve any calculation of differences. It is 
probably the most rapid way of obtaining close approxima- 
tions, for instance, applied to ,/3 we get 
a . OF . 28 £6 168) _ 18817 
2 = + = ra a a (2 + ai i 10864 
which is correct to 8 places of decimals. 

But this is not the only method employed by Heron in 
the Metrica: p. 58, % is given for 4/2, because 
2.12? + I = 17%; p.54, 2 is given for ./3, because 
3.42 + I = 7%, and the more usual value for ,/3, 
namely =“. is not given by the method, but they are both 
solutions of 322 + 1 = y*; p. 50, . is given for ./5, 
because 5.4% + I = g?, to which he adds that we can 
get a more accurate result, if we take another square which 
is approximately five times a square, indicating that he knew 
the solutions of 527 + 1 = y*. Similarly, p. 60, 2 is 


6 
given for ,/8 because 8.6% + 1 = 17?.: 

How far the Greek mathematicians could deal with the 
so-called Pellian equation ma* + 1 = y*, is questionable. 
Theon of Smyrna gives the complete solution of 22% +1 = y%, 
and the same solution is given by Proclus in his commentary 
on Plato’s Republic. Proclus ascribes this solution to the 
Pythagoreans ; an ascription which is confirmed by the fact 
that Plato, Rep. 546 c, knew that 2.52 - 1 = 7%, The 
Pythagoreans, having used this for approximations to ,/2 , 
would have naturally been led to find similar solutions for 
the approximate roots of other numbers; that they actually 
did so is suggested by the example 5.47 + I = 9? given 
by Proclus. Diaphantus, in the Lemma to VI. 15, states that, 
if a solution of az* - 6 = y*® is known, another greater 
solution can be obtained. 
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The complete solution of the equation m2? + 1 = y? 
involves two distinct problems: first to find one solution, and 
this is sometimes very difficult. The Indians had a method 
of solution, which was discovered independently by Laplace, 
Fermat asserted that he could solve it, whenever a solution 
was possible, and Euler solved it by the use of continued 
fractions. The second problem is, when one solution is 
known, to find other solutions, which is easy. If @ and @ is 
a solution of mwa* + 1 = y®, sothat ma® +1 = 6, 
let # = pa + q. Then 


n(pa+gqb? +1 =n(pa+ gb)? + B - na = 
= n(f? - 1)a2 + 2upgab + (ng? + 1)8 


putting wg? +1 = £ this becomes (nga + pod). 
Thus if @ and 4 is a known solution x = pa + gé6, 
y = nga + pb is another solution. If we apply this to 3, 
since 3.12+ 1= 28, f= 2, and g=1, *=2a+ 5, 
y= 3a + 26. 


The successive approximations to ,/3 are 
etc. 


In the comparatively rare cases when a solution of 
nx* — 1 = y® is possible, take the smallest solution of 
ng? - 1 = #*; then if a and @ is a known solution of 
nei+ir=y7, x = pat+gqb, y=onga+ pb will 
be asolutionof w2z* F; I = 7 

If we apply this to 2, since 2.12 - 1 = 12, p=t 
and g=1, *=a+6, y = 2a+ 6. This is the 
solution given by Theon and Proclus, and the successive 
approximations to ,/2 are 2, 2, %, ete. 

If we apply it to 5,since 5.17 - 1 = 2%, p = 2 and 
g=1, *« = 2a@+ 6, y = 5a + 26 andthe approxi- 


. aa mae 
mations to Wt are i, 2 
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The following approximate square roots are taken from 
Schoene’s edition of the Metrica and Dioptra and Heiberg’s 
edition of the Geometrica and Stereometrica:— 


Ster. p. 154. 
Ster. p. 35.) 
Metr. p. 26. } 


Diop. p. 280. ES :* 


214 
Ster.p.142. 4/72 ~ 8+ 
Ster. p. 156. /715 ~ 8izit = i(8 + 28) 


+(9 + 8) = 8} would have been a _ closer 
approximation. 


Metr. p. 132, ,/96 ~ gi4 = 3(9 + %) 


I 96 “ 2 ‘i 
e(10 + =) = 9: would have been a closer 


approximation. 


Ster. p. 152. / 108 3(10 + bo 


10 


Ster.p.146. 4/128 =i(1 + *) 


Ster. p. 27. / 150 ~ = i(12 + #) 


Metr. p. 160. 4/250 = 1(16 + # 


2 16 


Metr. p. 18. / 720 ~ 2 =< = 5 (27 + 2) 


27 


Ster.p.152,  /TOBi ~ 325igg = £(32 + 


Ster.p. 150.  /1125 ~ 33 $5 = £(33 + 
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When the number has a square factor, it is sometimes 
brought outside the root 


Geom. p. 290. 4/43 + 2 2 S175 


fis ~ +013 + 2) = ; a £24 


2 13 26 
Geom. p. 372. ./444+ ~ 212: from 4 ./1000 


/ 1000 ~ + (32 + SS) = 31g : 


Ster. p. 142, ./512 ~ 222: from 84/8 
f/8 ~ 2(3+ 2) = 2: 


Ster.p.26. 4/1575 ~ 39224: from 5 ./63 
/ 63 ~+(8 + 9) ~ 8 -4: multiplied by 5 is 39+; 


Bie 
Metr. p. 48. 1/1875 ~ 434: from 25,/3, taking »/3 ~ = 


because 3°15? + I = 26° 


Geom. p. 208. ,/3400 ~ 582: from 104/34 
S34 ~ 3(6 + B) = 53: 5§ x 10 = 585 


Sometimes a small fraction is disregarded: 
Metr. p. 144. J 126 3 ~ 114: from 2/507: 


/ 507 ~ 2 (22 + &) = 2254: here % is omitted 


Ster. p.64. 4/356 - I8i ti: L(19 + ast - 


1 


a3 
152 


= 1872 = 18 - 


ee 
2 19 248 
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Ster. p. 146. 4/593 ~ 24tt: 4 (24 + %) = 
Geom. p. 202. ./5000 ~ 70 


J/50~2(7+2)= 72: 72 


Ster. p. 50. 4/75600 = 275: £(275 + 2) = 275 -= 


275 


Sometimes an awkward fraction is replaced by one that 
is more convenient : 


Geom. p. 288. J 8Lzz ~ 25—: this is treated Binh 


135~ (11+ 38)=112): for 2 substitute 5, giving 112 
3 giving 


In onsithins solution of the same problem ,/135 ~ 11+ re 
which is probably derived from 135'217 + 1 = 244%, Heron, 
or the writer of the Geometrica, recognises that this approxi- 
mation is more accurate. 


treated as 


Jf 1548 ~ + (39 + S*) = 392 : for 27 substitute 


39 


26 giving = 


Ster. p. 154. / 54 ~ 7 


substitute & 
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Geom. p. 326. J 582 ~ 72 : from + 935 


3 
/935 ~ $(30 + B) = 30%: 30% x t = 
#-7%: substitute 32 for 31 


Metr. p. 56. ./207 ~ 14-5 : this is a bad approxi- 


mation, and was probably derived from 
afm: fH ~ 29+ 2) e442 4d x 


x 3 = 14, which was treated as 14 % 


Ster.p.156. 4/3564 ~ 18it2 ; 2(18 + #) = 
= 182 = 182 , Since this is too large, 
9 3 


change itto 182 = 182 


Metr. p. 150. The problem depends on the solution of 
the equation 2 - 14% + 462 = 0 
%# =.7 't 2 Ho: i(2 + 2) = 


substitute S for the fraction; whence he 


obtains the two roots 8 > and 5~ - 


Tannery in reference to these approximations says “je 
n’hésite pas a penser qu’elles n’ont jamais été calculées 
directement,” and Giinther describes them as “ ganzlich uner- 
klarlichen Naherungsformeln,” and says that anyone who will 
take the trouble to test them by all the different methods he 
had described for obtaining approximate square roots, will 
agree with Tannery. There is only one approximation here, 
because the second is obtained by dividing the first by 4. 
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The approximation, which is very close and is correct to 
five places of decimals, can be obtained thus: 


cad 1 2460 
/ 2460 ~ +(50 + 4°) = 50 - &: 
since this was recognised as too small, it was changed to 
20 3t Ss 2a 
50-5: = 495: = 9a 


In two cases the approximations are so bad that I suspect 
an error in the text: Metr. p. 54. ./67500 ~ 259: here 
a fraction must have dropped out, and we should read either 
2593 or 259%. Geom. p. 428. ./32 ~ 542 which should 


14 


Some results seem to have been obtained by the ordinary 
method of finding square roots: 


Geom. p. 204. 1/886 - £ ~ 292 +3 


885 3 
841 
4433 
445 


7 
8 


322. 4/216 ~ 1425 
216 |14+ 
196 
"20 
5 
: 
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This might have been obtained from 622+ 1 = 4 
6'198% + 1 = 485% whence 216337 + 1 = 485% 


Geom. p. 292. »/6300 ~ 79224 
6300 
6241 

1585 59 


158 = 


J. G. SMYLY. 





THE SINGULAR USE OF NOS IN THE CORPUS 
TIBULLIANUM. 


In previous articles published in Mnemosyne and the 
Classical Quarterly I examined the singular use of nos, 
noster, and the first person plural of the verb in Catullus 
and Virgil." To avoid undue repetition, I shall assume 
that the reader has access to at least the latter of these 
two publications, and limit myself to a brief recapitulation 
of the conclusions drawn from the evidence presented by 
those two authors. 

It was shown that neither in Catullus nor in Virgil is 
nos indiscriminately used for ego. On the contrary, it 
-is confined to a limited number of usages, found in 
contexts which render nos appropriate, and, at times, 
particularly effective from. a poetical point of view. 
These are either standard usages of probably popular 
origin, like the Plural of Proprietorship and the Social 
and Domestic Plural, or usages of a rhetorical character, 
like the Pluralis Modestiae and derivative types. There 
was nothing to confirm Conway’s thesis of a “projective” 
use, in which the feeling conveyed is the very opposite of 
modesty.? It was made clear that in almost every instance 


1¢¢The Singular Use of Nos in Catullus’’ (Mnemosyne, series III. 
vol. vii. fase. 2 (1938), pp. 148-156), and ‘‘The Singular Use of Nos in 
Virgil’’ (C.Q., vol. XXXV. Nos. 3 and 4 (July-October, 1941), pp. 
127-135). In those papers the term nos was used for convenience to 
signify either nos, noster or the first person plural of the verb, and 
for the sake of brevity the same terminology is used in this paper. 

*Sea R. S. Conway, ‘‘The Use of the Singular Nos in Cicero’s 
Letters’’ (Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, vol. V. 
part i. (1899)), passim, and ‘‘The Inner Experience of Cicero’’ (New 
Studies of a Great Inheritance (1921)). 
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the use of nos for ego is, as Conway puts it, “permissive, 
not necessary,” and that, indeed, as Munro long ago 
pointed out, the poets love to oscillate between nos and 
ego.° 

In the discussion on Catullus’ employment of the 
idiom, two usages were postulated for the first time, viz. 
the Plural of Pleading or Requesting and the Plural of 
Pathos, Self-pity or Complaint. The latter of these was 
shown to be by far the most frequent type of singular 
nos in Catullus. This view was fully confirmed by 
examination of the usage of Virgil, in whom the Plural 
of Pathos, Self-pity or Complaint was found to be much 
the most frequent type, while the Plural of Pleading or 
Requesting occurred in some ten passages. I sought to 
connect these newly discovered usages with the traditional 
Pluralis Modestiae by attributing them to the shrinking 
back and momentary obliteration of the Ego, of which 
modesty is a natural and common manifestation. For 


details of the argument in question the reader is referred 
to either or both of the papers mentioned. 


The types of singular nos found in Catullus were as 
follows :— 


The Plural of Proprietorship (see Conway, “The 
Use of the Singular Nos in Cicero’s Letters,” 
pp. 15 and 33 ff.). 

The Traveller’s Plural (see Conway, ibid., pp. 10 
and 70). 

The Local Plural (see Conway, ibid., pp. 10, 69 and 
70). 

The Social and Domestic Plural (see Conway, tbid., 
pp. 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 18 and 40 ff.). 

The Plural of Authorship (see Conway, ibid., pp. 
12, 18 and 33). 


* Munro, ‘‘Uriticisms and Elucidations of Catullus,’’ p. 185. 
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The Pluralis Modestiae (see Kiihner-Stegmann, 
Ausfihrliche Lateinische Grammatik, vol. II, 
part i (1¥12), pp. 87-89). 

The Plural of Pleading or Requesting. 

The Plural of Pathos, Self-pity or Complaint. 


Two of these eight types, viz. the Traveller’s Plural and 
the Local Plural, were missing in Virgil. The other six 
were all found, and were classified as follows :— 


(i) The Plural of Proprietorship. 

(ii) The Social and Domestic Plural. 

(iii) The Plural of Authorship. 

(iv) The Pluralis Modestiae. 

(v) The Plural of Pleading or Requesting. 

(vi) The Plural of Pathos, Self-pity or Complaint. 


In a number of instances the plural could be attributed to 
more than one of the types mentioned, and in such cases, 
while listing them in the most probable category, one may 
allow for an interplay of motives. 

The text of the Corpus Tibullianum, containing 
Tibullus himself, Lygdamus, the Panegyricus Messallae, 
the poems of unknown authorship on Sulpicia, Sulpicia’s 
own brief and spontaneous effusions about Cerinthus and 
herself, and the two final poems, whose authorship remains 
a matter of dispute, confirms, with one doubtful and, as 
we shall see, negligible exception, the evidence of Virgil 
in respect of this usage. The same six categories, no more 
and no less, appear in the Tibullus collection as in Virgil, 
and the comparative frequency of each type, though not 
identical, is closely similar. A synoptical view of the 
usage in all three authors (with rough percentages for 
each category) is of interest :— 
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Category 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 


(vi) io 


Trav. Plur. 


Catullus 


2 (4%) 
4 (8%) 
1 (2%) 
8 (15%) 
10 (19%) 
23 (44%) 
1 (2%) 


Virgil 


12 (9%) 

3 (2°2%) 
10 (7°4%) 
31 (23%) 
10 (7°4%) 
68 (51%) 


Corpus Tibullianum 


5 (9%) 
4 (7%) 
5 (9%) 
9 (16%) 
7 (12%) 
25 (45%) 


Loc. Plur. 
Unclassified 


1 (2%) “ me 
2 (4%) aa 1 (2%) 


— — 


Total os «6 SE 134 56 


A number of interesting conclusions may be drawn from 
comparison of these figures. The most important, how- 
ever, is the most obvious one, viz. that in all three authors 
approximately half the total number of instances belongs 
to category (vi). In other words, the chief reason for the 
use of the singular nos in Catullus, Virgil and the Corpus 
Tibullianum is its aptitude for the expression of poetic 
pathos. ; 

The instances of the singular use of nos, noster and the 
first person plural of the verb in the Corpus Tibullianum 
are found in the following passages :— 


TIBULLUS. 


Li BLA La eS ee, 2 ek A 
1, ti. 53, 1. ti. 93, 1. iv. 78, 1. v. 44, L. v. 67, 1. vi. 55, 
A, oe. 45, Te 418, Lome 75 0 x. 4.1 me. GG, 1. eee, 
II. i. 35, IL. iii. 34, II. iii, 79, I. iv. 5, I. iv. 52, IL. vi. 44. 


LYGDAMUS. 


TIT. i. 19, IIL. ii. 5, IIL. ii. 25, II. iii. 8, III. iv. 4, 
III. iv. 24, IIL. iv. 78,-III. v. 11, 13 and 14, III. v. 17, 
Ill. v. 31, II. v. 32, III. vi. 6, II. vi. 55, IIL. vi. 59. 
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PANEGYRICUS MESSALLAE. 


III. vii (IV. i). 7, IIL. vii (IV. i). 26, IIL. vii 
(IV. i). 38, III. vii (IV. i). 181, III. vii (IV. i). 191, 
III. vii (IV. i). 197, III. vii (IV. i). 201. 


DE SULPICIA. 


III. ix (IV. iii), 24, IIL. xi (IV. v). 6, IIL. xi. (IV. v). 
17. 


SULPICIA. 


III. xiii (IV. vii). 4, III. xvi (IV. x). 5, III. xvii 
(IV. xi). 6. 


AucTor INCERTUS. 


Ill. xix (IV. xiii), 1, III. xx (IV. xiv). 1, IIL. xx 
(IV. xiv). 3. 


These 54 passages contain 56 examples of the usage. 
In 28 of these we have some form of noster, in 20 some 
form of nos, in 6 a verb in the first person plural without 
nos, and in 2 nos + the first person plural of a verb. The 
comparative figures, with rough percentages, are as 
follows :— 


Catullus Virgil Corpus Tibullianum 


Noster ... 24 (46%) 67 (50%) 28 (50%) 

Nos we —-:18 (35%) 30 (22%) —- 20 (357%) 
Verb... = 7 (13%) ~—-27 (20%) 6 (10°7%) 
Nos + verb 3 (6%) 10 (8%) 2 (3°6%) 


Total. .. S2 134 56 


It is a rare thing to find a reference to the singular 
use of nos in the index to an edition of a Latin poet, and 
yet it is abundantly clear that for a classical poet it is a 
question which should at least be raised. In K. F. Smith’s 
loquacious edition of the Corpus Tibullianum the problem 
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is, indeed, noticed, but not very satisfactorily dealt with. 
In his note on I. ii. 11 he refers to the usage at some 
length, and much of what he says is true so far as it goes. 
But his observations are sketchy and incomplete, and his 
comments on particular passages unhelpful, because the - 
most common significance of nos (Pathos, Self-Pity or 
Complaint) has never occurred to him. I shall refrain from 
detailed refutation, except wherever it shall seem necessary 
for the discussion of a few individual passages, but leave 
it to the reader to decide between Smith’s conclusions and 
those now put forward. 

Division of the examples listed into categories inevitably 
involves in certain cases a subjective judgment, since some 
of the instances seem capable of being placed in more than 
one category. In such cases. I have as far as possible 
made a definite choice, and mentioned alternative or 
supplementary explanations only where it seemed really 
necessary to do so. In these—and other—cases another 
student might well come to a different conclusion. What 
it is proposed to establish is that, with one doubtful 
exception, all the Tibullian instances are susceptible of 
explanation within the limits of the six Virgilian 
categories. 


(i) THe PLURAL OF PROPRIETORSHIP. 


I. i. 15 (flava Ceres, tibi sit nostro de rure corona) 
I. iv. 78 (cunctis ianua nostra patet). II. iii. 34 (imperat 
ut nostra sint tua castra domo). III. iv. 24 (hic iuvenis 
casta redimitus tempora lauro/est visus nostra ponere sede 
pedem). III. vi. 59 (fugit nostrae convivia mensae). 

This type of the singular nos refers to property which, 
though strictly owned by the speaker, exists also for the 
use and enjoyment of others. It matters nothing whether 
the speaker is a pater familias or a lonely bachelor : he will 
refer, as an English speaker might do in either circum- 
stance, to “our orchard,” “our front door,” “our dogs,” 
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or “our cellar.” * Of course nos in this connection can 
only be regarded as singular when used by the actual 
owner; when used by any other member of his household 
it is grammatically a true plural. The logic of a given 
domestic situation may cause this distinction to be more 
or less obliterated, but such a situation was perhaps less 
likely to be found in a society so strict in its interpre- 
tation of paternal proprietorship as that of ancient Rome. 
Naturally noster is by far the most common form of the 
singular nos in this sense, and it is the only form employed 
by Tibullus and Lygdamus. In Virgil, Ecl. I. 80, how- 
ever, we find the pronoun nos, and in Horace, Serm. II. 
viii. 17, the first person plural of a verb so used. 

Only two of the instances quoted require comment. In 
I. iv Tibullus professes to have been indoctrinated by 
Priapus in the Art of Love, as a result of which he offers 
to open an academy for lovers. Though the poet’s good 
intentions and the proposed institution are nothing but 
poetic fictions, he gives them an air of reality by employing, 
not without a touch of ironical flippancy, the somewhat 
colloquial expression which the owner of a real establish- 
ment might use. III. vi. 59 could be regarded as belonging 
to category (vi), a use to which Lygdamus is certainly 
addicted. Type (i) is, however, more dignified in the 
context, and he may perhaps be given the benefit of the 
doubt. 


(ii) THe SocraL aND DoMEsTIC PLURAL. 


I. ii. 5 (posita est nostrae custodiae saeva puellae). 
I. v. 44 (facie tenerisque lacertis/devovet et flavis nostra 
puella comis). I. ix. 75 (huic tamen accubuit noster puer). 
II. xx (IV. xiv). 1 (rumor ait crebro nostram peccare 
puellam). 


‘See Virgil, Ecl. VIII, 37, Aen. VI. 151, Ecl, II, 67, and Horace, 
Serm. II, viii, 16-17. 


D 
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Noster is the form nearly always used in this sense, 
though we find the pronoun nos in Virgil, Ecl. I. 30. The 
usage is, of course, proper to domestic and social relation- 
ships which are not exclusive and possessive in character, 
just as in English “our” is used vernacularly of relatives 
and humorously of members of a friendly circle. It is 
an expression of familiarity, but a negation of intimacy, 
and as such can only be regarded as inappropriate in 
reference to a liaison, which is individualistic, unsocial 
and possessive. Its frequent use in this connection may 
be considered either as an example of the naively prudish 
tendency, so prevalent both in literature and in life, to 
camouflage illicit relations with the attributes of matrimony 
or of the pretence that “we are just friends.” Both kinds 
of euphemism are common in Greek and Latin phraseology. 
It has been pointed out already that Catullus preserves a 
gentlemanlike correctness in referring to Lesbia by the 
less personal nostra when addressing others, and in using 
the intimate mea when he addresses her.° Tibullus is less 
meticulous. He does not, it need hardly be said, use 
nostra with the vocative, which would be unmannerly,’ but 
he refers to his mistresses as mea, not only in the privacy 
of prayer or meditation,® but also when addressing the 
world at large.” Sulpicia, consistently with her unaffected 
and ardent nature, addresses her lover simply as Cerinthe 
and mea lux, and refers to him simply as Cerinthus and 
meus, though she thrice employs the usage under dis- 
cussion in other senses in the course of the forty lines 
attributed to her. 

In three of the passages quoted noster could also be 
reasonably placed in category (vi). In these and similar 


5 Mnemosyne, loc. cit., pp. 149 (note 1) and 150. 

‘I. iii. 29 and I. v. 21. 

TI. v. 42, I. ix. 11 (Meus... puer), IT. iii. 1 and 51 and II. iv. 59. 

STII. xvii (IV. xi). 1, DL. xviii (IV. xii). 1, OI. xiv (IV. viii). 3 
and III, xiii (IV. vii). 8. 
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instances the possibility that several forces are at work 
should be kept under consideration. 



















(iii) THe PLurAL oF AUTHORSHIP. 


I. v. 67 (heu canimus frustra, nec verbis victa patescit/ 
ianua sed plena est percutienda manu). I. ix. 48 (at me 
nunc nostrt Pieridumque pudet). II. i. 35 (huc ades 
aspiraque mihi, dum carmine nostro/redditur agricolis 
gratia caelitibus). III. vii. (IV. i). 191 (non te deficient 
nostrae memorare Camenae). III. vii (IV. i). 201 (versus 
noster). 

For a discussion of this usage see C.Q., vol. xxxv, 
Nos. 3 and 4 (July—October, 1941), pp. 128-129, where it 
is suggested that it originated in the Pluralis Modestiae 
but soon became a literary convention. In some of the 
Virgilian passages it tended to merge with the Pluralis 
Modestiae, and, among the passages quoted above, I. ix. 48, 
II. i. 35 and III. vii (IV. i). 201 show the same tendency. 
K. F. Smith badly confused the sense of I. ix. 48, through 
disregard of this well-known usage, by suggesting that 
nostri refers to both Tibullus and Marathus. The whole 
point of the couplet is that Tibullus had prostituted his 
poetic genius (to no purpose) to do honour to this un- 
worthy subject. It is of himself as a poet, and of the 
Muses, his poetic accomplices, that he is ashamed. The 
element of modesty, therefore, so far as it exists, is the 
self-abasement of a man who has played the fool, not the 
literary diffidence so well exemplified by Horace’s employ- 
ment of the usage.? In II. i. 35 we have not so much 
the hesitation of a poet who questions his own powers as 
the deference of a client whose literary career is furthered 
by his patron. Literary modesty would be very 
appropriate in the author of the Panegyricus Messallae, 
















*See Cam. I. vi. 5-12 and 17-20, Carm. I. xxxii. 1-4, Serm. I. iv. 
41-42, Serm. I. x. 88-90 and Epist. I. xvii. 4-5. 
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but I fear we have instead in lines 201 ff. the ingratiating 
humility of a professional toady, who disparages his verses 
to curry favour. 

I. v. 67 could obviously be placed in category (vi), 
but it loses point if it is dissociated from the Plural of 
Authorship, as the couplet refers to a favourite theme of 
elegy, the rivalry between the poet, armed with verse, and 
the rich lover, armed with gifts. This was a tender 
subject with Tibullus, as we see from the somewhat 
scandalous, if well-intentioned, exhortation which he puts 
in the mouth of Priapus in I. iv. 61-62 :— 


Pieridas, pueri, doctos et amate poetas, 
aurea nec superent munera Pieridas. 


II. iv. 13-14 also repeats the complaint of I. v. 67 in very 
similar terms :— 


nec prosunt elegi nec carminis auctor Apollo; 
illa cava pretium flagitat usque manu. 


In two of the passages quoted the usage appears in 
close proximity to names of the Muses, who symbolize the 
author’s inspiration. For this we may compare Virgil, 


Ecl. Ill. 84, VI. 2 and VII. 21. 


(iv) THE PLURALIS MODESTIAE, 


I. ii. 11 (et mala si qua tibi dixit dementia nostra,/ 
ignoscas). II. iii, 79 (ad imperium dominae sulcabimus 
agros). II. iv. 52 (illius est nobis lege colendus amor). 
III. ii. 5 (non haec patientia nostro/ingenio). III. vii 
(IV. i). 7 (est nobis voluisse satis). III. vii (1V. i). 26 
(omne vovemus/hoc tibi). III. vii (IV. i). 38 (sim victor 
in illis,/ut mnostrum tantis inscribam nomen in _actis). 
Ill. xi (1V. v). 17 (optat idem iuvenis quod nos, sed 
tectius optat). III. xiii (1V. vii). 4 (exorata meis i!lum 
Cytherea Camenis/attulit in nostrum deposuitque sinum). 
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In Virgil we owe the frequency of the Pluralis 
Modestiae to the mannered courtesies of the Eclogues and 
a wide variety of social situations between man and god 
or man and man in the Aeneid. In Horace it gives telling 
expression to the modesty of the poet’s ambitions.*? In 
the Corpus Tibullianum it is almost confined to the some- 
what tortuous humilities of lovers and the grovellings of 
Messalla’s panegyrist. Of the latter it may be said that, 
as his instance of the Plural of Authorship in line 201 
verges upon the Pluralis Modestiae, so his instances of 
the Pluralis Modestiae refer to his metrical task of 
eulogizing Messalla. In these cases, however, it is his 
personal insignificance and respectfulness that are stressed, 
and his humility rather than his authorship is the prevailing 
factor. The abject self-abasement of the lover who has 
no choice but to accept the harsh terms of his mistress is 
expressed in II. iii, 79 and Il. iv. 52. In III. ii. 5 
Lygdamus, too, employs the usage in a spirit of self- 
abasement, when confessing that he is not resolute enough 
to live bereft of Neaera, and in I. ii. 11 Tibullus 
humorously disparages himself for having so far lost his 
senses as to fling curses at Delia’s disobliging door. In 
the two final passages quoted the usage flowers into 
poetry, as it so often does in category (vi). Great 
courtesy, tenderness and understanding have gone to the 
making of “Sulpicia’s Garland,” five short poems on that 
graceful and gifted young member of Messalla’s house- 
hold. Nowhere are these attitudes more effectively fused 
than in III. xi (IV. v). 17, where the girl is shown as 
praying to Venus on her lover’s birthday, and nos betrays 
an onset of shyness at the admission that he is less ready 
than she to acknowledge his love. III. xiii (IV. vii) is 
the work of Sulpicia herself, and records the consummation 
of her love. The use of the Pluralis Modestiae in line 4 
acknowledges how great is the tender mercy of Venus in 


2 Serm. I. i. 52-53 and Epist. Ii. ii. 201-294, 
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thus fulfilling the desire of her servant, and is similar in 
spirit to Virgil’s “deus nobis haec otia fecit.”™ It is 
certainly not due to any sentiment of modesty towards 
Cerinthus, for Sulpicia was not given to such affectations”® 


—she closes the poem with the words “cum digno digna 
fuisse ferar.” 


(v) THe PLuRAL OF PLEADING OR REQUESTING. 


I. iii, 93 (hoc precor, hunc illum nobis Aurora 
nitentem/Luciferum roseis candida portet equis). I. x. 25 
(at nobis aerata, Lares, depellite tela). I. x. 67 (at nobis, 
Pax alma, veni).** III. iv. 4 (desinite in nobis quaerere 
velle fidem). III. iv. 78 (haec illi nostro nomine dicta 
refer). III. vi. 6 (nobis prona funde Falerna manu). 
III. ix (IV. iii). 24 (at tu venandi studium concede 
parenti,/et celer in nostros ipse recurre sinus). 

In the previous articles referred to above this usage 
was discussed at some length, and, in order to economise 
in space, I shall not repeat the details of the argument 
here. In general it may be said that the usage is akin to 
the Pluralis Modestiae, since pleading or requesting puts 
the speaker in a position of inferiority to the person 
addressed. That, if I am not mistaken, is the feeling 
conveyed by the corresponding colloquial and dialectal 
usage in English.** The modesty is, as a rule, merely an 
inference at the back of the speaker’s mind, but in cases 


of abject pleading it is consciously displayed in order to ' 


curry favour, and in such cases this type may become 
indistinguishable from category (iv). The passages 


4 Fel. I. 6. 

“This sentiment, however, produces the Pluralis Modestiae in 
several passags of Catullus. It is, perhaps, a more masculine point of 
view. 

% Postgate, perhaps rightly, translates nobis as ‘us.’ 


*See A new English Dictionary (Oxford), vol. X. part i. p. 466, 
col. 3. 
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quoted above show a gradation from a casual request, 
where the singular nos may be said to be mere politeness 
(III. iv. 78 and III. vi. 6), through the expression of a 
heartfelt desire (I. x. 25, I. x. 67 and III. iv. 4), to 
passionate pleading, with a hint of pathos (I. iii. 93 and 
III. ix (IV. iii). 24); but in no case is the request con- 
veyed in the ingratiating tone which shows .modesty as 
the prevailing motive. 

Postgate, perhaps correctly, translates nobis in III. vi. 6 
as a true plural. I take it, however, as singular,’® because 
in the preceding lines Lygdamus has been thinking only 
of his own sorrows, which the wine is to drown. His 
guests are not referred to until line 9, and the subsequent 
instances of nos in lines 25 and 31 may be taken as true 
plurals. In line 59, however, nostrae is, as we have seen, 
singular. 


(vi) THe PLuRAL oF PatHos, SELF-PITY OR COMPLAINT. 


I. i. 52 (o quantum est auri pereat potiusque smaragdi,/ 
quam fleat ob nostras ulla puella vias). I. ii. 87 (at tu, 
qui laetus rides mala nostra, caveto/mox tibi). I. iii. 14 
(tamen est deterrita numquam/quin fleret nostras re- 
spiceretque vias). I. iii. 53 (quod si fatales iam nune 
explevimus annos,/fac lapis inscriptis stet super ossa 
notis). I. vi. 53 (labentur opes, ut vulnere nostro/ 
sanguis). I. ix. 43 (saepe insperanti venit tibi munere 
nostro/et latuit clausas post adoperta fores). I. x. 14 
(iam quis forsitan hostis/haesura in nostro tela gerit 
latere). II. iv. 5 (et numquam misero vincla remittit 
Amor,/et, seu quid merui seu nil peccavimus, urit). 
II. vi. 44 (lena nocet nobis, ipsa puella bona est). III. i. 19 
(illa mihi referet, si nostri mutua cura est,/an minor, an 
toto pectore deciderim). III. ii. 25 (et nostri memores 


% A like doubt seems to exist in Horace, Epod. IX. 33-36, where 
the situation is similar. 
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lacrimae fundantur eodem). III. iii. 8 (sed tecum ut 
longae sociarem gaudia vitae/inque tuo caderet nostra 
senecta sinu,/tum cum permenso defunctus tempore lucis/ 
nudus Lethaea cogerer ire rate). III. v. 11, 13 and 14 (nec 
nos sacrilegos templis admovimus ignes,/nec cor sollicitant 
facta nefanda meum,/nec nos insanae meditantes iurgia 
mentis/impia in adversos solvimus ora deos). III. v. 17 
(natalem primo nostrum videre parentes,/cum cecidit 
fato consul uterque pari). III. v. 31 and 32 (vivite 
felices, memores et vivite nostri,/sive erimus seu nos fata 
fuisse velint). III. vi. 55 (perfida nec merito nobis 
inimica). III. vii (IV. i). 181 (languida non noster 
peragit labor otia, quamvis/Fortuna, ut mos est illi, me 
adversa fatiget). III. vii (IV. i). 197 (nostri si parvula 
cura/sit tibi, quanta libet, si sit modo, non mihi regna/ 
Lydia, non magni potior sit fama Gylippi). III. xi 
(IV. v). 6 (iuvat hoc, Cerinthe, quod uror,/si tibi de nobis 
mutuus ignis adest). III. xvi (IV. x). 5 (solliciti sunt 
pro nobis, quibus illa doloris/ne cedam ignoto maxima 
causa toro). III. xvii (IV. xi). 6 (at mihi quid prosit 
morbos evincere, si tu/nostra potes lento pectore ferre 
mala’). III. xx. (IV. xiv). 3 (crimina non haec sunt 
nostro sine facta dolore). 

This is the most common use of the singular nos in 
Catullus, Virgil and the Corpus Tibullianum. It also 
appears, though with relatively less frequency, in Horace, 
is common in Propertius and Ovid, and is found in most 
of the post-Augustan poets. It is also the use with the 
greatest poetical possibilities. In Catullus it expresses his 
own distress over the cruelties of Lesbia and the loss 
of his brother, and issues from the lips of deserted 
Ariadne. In Virgil it lends intensity to the artificial woes 
of lovelorn shepherds, and, on the higher plane of the 
Aeneid, responds to the majestic sorrows of Andromache 
in captivity, Dido abandoned and about to perish, and 
Aeneas tormented and bereaved. In less exalted contexts 
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it degenerates into self-pity or merely lodges a complaint, 
most commonly on the ground of some wrong which the 
speaker has suffered. The various gradations of sentiment 
within this category, its psychological characteristics and 
probable origin, and its connection with the Pluralis 
Modestiae have been discussed in the previous articles 
already mentioned. The views there put forward are, in 
my opinion, sufficiently confirmed by the Corpus 
Tibullianum to render further discussion of them un- 
necessary, but reference to at least the paper on Virgil is 
necessary for appraisal of the following remarks on 
individual passages. In general the reader should be pre- 
pared to find some fusion of this with other categories, 
especially (iv), in certain of the instances quoted. 

It will be observed that of the poets in this collection 
Lygdamus is the one most addicted to this use of the 
singular nos. In his six elegies there are ten examples of 
the usage as compared with nine in the sixteen poems by 
Tibullus. This is in keeping with Lygdamus’ situation as 
a deserted lover afflicted with sickness. Early in the first 
poem (III. i. 6) he doubts Neaera’s love; soon, and hence- 
forth, he has no reason to doubt her infidelity, and the 
pathos of his condition is aggravated by his fears of early 
death, a favourite motive for this type of singular nos in 
various authors. Tibullus’ experiences as a lover are far 
from enviable, but the picture is not, as with Lygdamus, 
one of unrelieved gloom and frustration. In Sulpicia’s 
six short poems, totalling forty lines, the pathetic usage is 
employed twice—once when she thought Cerinthus un- 
faithful and once when she lay gravely ill. 

The complaining, as distinct from the pathetic or self- 
pitying, employment of the idiom is a minor item in these 
poets, and may be briefly dismissed to make way for dis- 
cussion of the more common practice. In elegy the 
ill-used lover is more inclined to moan and plead for mercy 
than to hit back. Among the passages quoted, as else- 
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where, there are what may be called borderline cases 
between self-pity and complaint, and the meaning of 
se plaindre in French shows how easy it is for the one idea 
to pass into the other.** But there are only three cases 
of a specific complaint, only thrice does the sufferer assert 
himself by taking the matter up with the author of the 
injustice instead of merely wailing and wringing his 
hands. The passages are I. ix. 43, II. iv. 5, and 
III. v. 11, 13 and 14. In I. ix. 43 Tibullus complains to 
Marathus that his past services to the lad have brought no 
return. The services rendered were as degrading to 
Tibullus as the misuse of his poetic powers referred to in 
lines 47-48, and there is, therefore, a suggestion of self- 
abasement which links nostro in line 43, no less than nostri 
in line 48, with the Pluralis Modestiae. In II. iv. 5 
Tibullus, and in III. v. 11, 13 and 14 Lygdamus, complain 
of a deity’s failure to recognize their innocence and spare 
them suffering. In II. iv. 5 the existence of the plural 
strongly supports Heinsius’ conjecture of nil for quid. 
K. F. Smith, who reads quid, writes in his note on I. ii. 11, 
“the use of sing, and plur. verb side by side without any 
distinction of meaning, as in 2, 4, 5, must be very rare.” 
But, reading nil for quid, which makes sense of nonsense 
and removes a patent dittography, we have a wide dis- 
tinction of meaning between the admission of seu quid 
merui and the injured righteousness of seu nti peccavimus. 
The change in number is due to this distinction. 

With regard to the cases illustrating the pathetic and 
self-pitying varieties of the usage, it has been pointed out 
before that the distinction between these is to a consider- 
able degree a matter of individual judgement.* But the 
distinction is no less real because it is a question of taste. 
In judgements of taste, however, the decision tends to be 
as much a verdict upon the judge as upon the question at 


1% See C.Q., loc. cit., p. 133. 
%C.Q., loc. cit., pp. 132-133. 
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issue, and, in the case at present under discussion, an 
arbiter must risk pronouncing himself guilty either of 
cynicism or of sentimentality. Prudence, no less than 
modesty, bids me leave such distinctions to the reader. 

One obvious quality of the self-pitying use of the idiom 
is egotism, and this is also a characteristic of the majority 
of the pathetic instances, which are distinguished from 
the former mainly by the larger universality of the situation 
or the finer texture of the victim’s character. In a few 
cases, however, the use of the singular nos expresses 
sympathy for another..° There are two instances in 
Tibullus where the usage denotes: a completely altruistic 
sentiment of pathos, viz. I. i. 52 and I. iii. 14, both of 
which refer to a girl’s sorrow at his departure. K. F. 
Smith, in his note on I. ii. 11, regards these as true plurals 
referring to the departing army, in other words as 
examples of the Travellers Plural. If the Plural of 
Pathos did not exist, we should have to adopt this ex- 
planation, but the passages would lose in point of 
expressiveness. 

A standard motive for the pathetic or self-pitying 
usage is the prospect of the speaker’s death, especially if 
it seems not far removed. The idiom is thus used, by 
Dido and others, in Virgil,?® but nowhere in Catullus. In 
the Corpus Tibullianum we have I. iii. 53, III. ii. 25, 
Ill. iii. 8, III. v. 17 and III. v. 31 and 32. It will be 
noticed that the sickly Lygdamus has almost a monopoly 
of this variety of the usage, and that two out of the four 
passages quoted from him come from the elegy on his 
illness. Tibullus’ one example is likewise from an elegy 
written when ill. In III. v. 17 Lygdamus’ use of nostrum 
is due to the fact that he is mentioning the year of his 
birth in order to prove to Persephone that he is too young 


In Virgil, Ecl. IX. 17 and Aen. II. 139, II. 285, VI. 342, XI. 44 
and XII, 641 there is some element of altruism. 
* See also Horace, Carm. II. xiii. 21-22 and IIT. xi. 50-52. 
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to die; it is absent from Ovid’s echo in Trist. IV. x. 5-6. 
In III. iii. 8 alone is the death referred to envisaged as 
still remote. III. ii. 25 and III. v. 31 illustrate another 
feature of the pathetic nos, its affinity with the word memor, 
which is shared in a lesser degree with tmmemor, memini 
and obliviscor.*. In Horace, Odes III. xi. 51 nostri 
memorem is used, as in the passages from Lygdamus, with 
reference to the speaker’s death, but elsewhere the pathos 
of nostri memor simply arises from the longing to be 
remembered, and thus belongs to the variety which is due 
to the envisaging of oneself as the object of another’s 
thought or emotion, and in which the pathos is sometimes 
accentuated by doubts of the existence of the emotion 
desired. 

In elegy the emotion desired in another is mostly love, 
but the lover is rarely in secure possession of it. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find the anxious nos in 
proximity to the sceptical si in contexts where a loved one’s 
affection is considered, as in III. i. 19 (Lygdamus), 
Ill. xi (IV. v). 6 (“Garland of Sulpicia”) and III. xvii 
(IV. xi). 6 (Sulpicia). Lygdamus had little reason to feel 
confident of Neaera’s love, and Sulpicia had cause to doubt 
whether Cerinthus’ affections were by any means as deeply 
engaged as her own. In the passage quoted from her this 
worry exists as an aggravation to the bodily pain of severe 
illness, and the pathos of nostra is unusually touching and 
real. The author of the Panegyricus Messallae uses the 
hypothetical formula with nostri in III. vii (IV. i). 197, 
but the tawdry expression of his trivial emotion is in 
telling contrast to the eloquent sensitiveness of Sulpicia. 
In III. vi. 55 Lygdamus’ use of nobis is no longer due to 
doubts of Neaera’s affection, but to the certainty of her 
ill-will. 


See Mnemosyne, loc. cit., pp. 155-156, and compare Horace, Carm. 
TI. xi. 50-52, IIT. xxvii. 1%, Hpist. L. iii. 12 and Juvenal III. 318. 
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In the remaining instances the pathetic or self-pitying 
nos springs from a variety of causes. In I. x. 14 it is 
the prospect of bodily injury, in III. xx. (IV. xiv). 3 the 
reality of mental, and in I. vi. 53 of physical, pain. In 
the latter instance the wounds which cause the pain of the 
frenzied priestess are self-inflicted, and she has no cause 
to complain, but nostro is effective as expressing an in- 
voluntary shudder of agony. I. ii. 87 and II. vi. 44 refer 
to the injuries suffered by Tibullus at the hands of his 
rival for the love of Delia and of the procuress who helped 
to rob him of Nemesis. Of the latter passage K. F. Smith 
writes “the plural includes Nemesis,” which is a fair 
example of his disposition to make nos plural when he 
does not understand why it is singular. 

III. vii (IV. i). 181 is obscure and tortuous in ex- 
pression, but the panegyrist is evidently trying to convey 
the idea that he is a hard-working, poor devil, but that 
Fortune does not give him much of a chance. 

In III. xvi (IV. x). 5 the nobly bred Sulpicia is angrily 
expostulating with Cerinthus about his alleged implication 
in a less than plebeian intrigue. Believing herself affronted 
by her lover, she assures him that there are some people 
who care for her poor, neglected self. The “some people” 
is presumably a rhetorical plural for the watchful rival of 
Cerinthus who had told her the tale, and we may suppose 
that she is quoting this gentleman’s assurance that only the 
necessity of warning her against a public indignity has 
unsealed his lips. Nobis fits well with the somewhat naive 
attempt to sustain her injured pride which this interpre- 
tation implies. It will fit equally well if we interpret the 
couplet as an expression of savagely ironical mock-modesty 
—‘‘you may prefer a common whore, but some people are 
concerned about me, who am merely a lady.” ” 

The only remaining passage is III. xix (IV. xiii). 1, 
ostensibly by Tibullus but of disputed authorship. If we 


2 K. F. Smith thinks nobis ineludes Cerinthus! 
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accept K. F. Smith’s comment, “he states his infidelity in 
' terms as it were of the loss of her love,” this instance can 
be placed in category (vi), but I am disinclined to use this 
expedient. If words have any meaning, the verse as we 
have it means “no woman will supplant me in your love,” 
but the context requires “no woman will supplant you in 
my love.” The dilemma is complete; either the text is 
corrupt or the writer has expressed himself so inadequately 
that it is useless to attempt to analyse his undertones. 
Here at least one might accept a common explanation of 
the singular nos in poetry, namely, that it is a metrical 
convenience, an explanation whose general invalidity for 
the Corpus Tibullianum has, I hope, been established. 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 





ORIGEN’S INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE 
EXEMPLIFIED FROM HIS PHILOCALIA. 


Ir we read Patristic literature, or any theological work 
more than three hundred years old, we feel that between 
these writers’ view of Scripture and ours there is so great 
a gulf fixed that we do not even seem to be living in 
the same intellectual world. Yet to-day the Fathers are 
having their share of re-examination and appraisal, so 
that on this subject alone, the interpretation of Scripture, 
our appeal to the Fathers seems obsolete, and our sympathy 
with them faint. Some information, therefore, however 
meagre, on the subject of Origen’s interpretation of 
Scripture should be welcome. 

Let us begin by having a look at what the world of 
thought in which the Fathers lived had to say about this 
subject; this may help us to understand some of their 
views on the interpretation of the Bible. What views 
about the Bible were current, say, in Origen’s time? What 
schools of thought had he to contend against? First of 
all, there were the Marcionites, people who took an 
eclectic attitude to both O.T. and N.T., who in Origen’s 
words “approve of the New Testament, but reject the 
Old, who declare that parts of the ancient writings are 
inspired by divine and celestial power, but parts of them 
by an inferior power” and “trample under their feet 
parts of the gospels, and feed on parts as good pasture, 
and either reject all the Apostolic writings or approve 
some and reject some.”* Their aim in treating the Bible 
thus was to commend their peculiar Gnostic theology that 
the creator of the world, who had caused all the O.T. 
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and parts of the N.T. to be written, was just (8ixavog) 
but not good (ayabé¢), with many other typically Gnostic 
theories. They were not, however, the only Gnostics to 
attempt to dissect the Bible. Heracleon, a Valentinian, 
who first wrote a commentary on St. John’s Gospel and 
is therefore mentioned frequently in Origen’s commentary 
on the same book, was also ready on occasion to excise 
parts of that Gospel when they did not agree with his 
theories. Origen had little difficulty in showing the 
absurdity of most of the arguments of the Marcionites, 
but he and all the Fathers with him saw the imperative 
necessity of asserting the unity of the Scriptures against 
the Marcionite attack on them; and at times they assert 
this unity at the cost of involving themselves in very 
perverse interpretation. The motive was admirable and 
sometimes admirably carried. out, but the method of 
carrying it out was often at fault. The temptation to 
assert a minute and particular inspiration of all Scripture 
against the Marcionites’ attempt to confine its inspiration 
to parts only is obvious, and Origen gives in to it when 
he attempts, for instance, to explain a grammatical change 
of number in the 12th chapter of Hosea, discernible only 
in the LXX, as intended expressly by the Holy Ghost. It 
would be interesting, if we had the time, to trace how 
Origen conceived of the unity of the O.T. and N.T.; 
enough to say that for him the unity was one of theme— 
they both spoke of Christ. We should also note that the 
Marcionites have their successors in the Liberal critics 
of to-day, whose views of the inspiration of the O.T. at 
least are almost as eclectic as those of Marcion. 

Another school of thought with whom Origen had to 
deal was of course that of the Jewish scholars themselves, 
who were always ready, to question the texts of the Old 
Testament where the Christians saw Christ predicted. 
Origen’s usual method of disposing of these objections 
seems to have been a resort to allegory. But they can 
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have had only a very faint influence on Origen at least, 
because he had decided so firmly already that wept Xprorod 
yéypamra® in every single book, yes every single line, of 
the O.T.; indeed one of the main proofs of the inspiration 
of the Bible to him, as to many of the Fathers, was 
Christ’s fulfilment of the prophecies of the O.T.—an 
interesting reversal of the position of the Early Church 
of the Book of Acts, who commended Christ to their 
mainly Jewish audiences on the grounds that He fulfilled 
the prophecies of the O.T., which they all, Church and 
Jews, allowed to be inspired. Origen of course therefore, 
like the Early Church, thought of Christ as fulfilling not 
the prophets only, but also the Law and the Writings. 
Another school of thought which we find emerging 
in the pages of Origen is an obscure and nameless set of 
people whom we may call the Predestinarians or Literalists. 
These held an uncompromisingly predestinarian view of 
God’s dispensation, dividing mankind into two classes, the 
Yvxcof, who were unredeemable by their nature, not their 
moral character, and the mvevuarixoi, who were redeemed 
for similar reasons. They appealed to various passages 
in the O.T. and in St. Paul’s writings for their support, 
especially that passage in Exodus which was apparently a 
“locus communis” among ancient Biblical critics, where 
God is said to have hardened Pharaoh’s heart. Their 
whole method of interpreting Scripture was remarkably 
akin to that of the modern fundamentalists (whose claim 
that their attitude to Scripture was till a century ago 
that of the whole Church is one of the most preposterous 
of all their claims); they seemed to have relied largely 
on the proof-text; for instance Psalm lviii. 3, “The 
ungodly are froward, even from their mother’s womb,” 
they imagined to support their doctrine of Predestination; 
Origen very neatly turns the tables on them by asking 
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whether they take the next line literally, “‘as soon as they 
are born, they go astray and speak lies.” There were 
also literalists among Christians, including people like 
Tertullian, who believed in a bodily resurrection, and 
people who thought that all promises in the O.T. were 
promises of material things, as well as simple believers 
who were not unreasonably shocked at the unlimited 
possibilities of fanciful exegesis which Origen’s doctrine 
of allegory opened. The existence of these people 
produced in Origen what may be called his “ rationalistic” 
explanations of the Bible, that is to say, where he intro- 
duces other ideas besides those in the text or in the Bible 
to explain apparent difficulties or obscurities, a practice 
which has given de Faye, the learned French critic of 
Origen, one of his opportunities of suggesting that 
Origen’s theology was mostly compounded of contem- 
porary philosophy. But Origen usually does not push this 
tendency further than is legitimate. For instance, he 
discusses whether God’s foreknowledge of Judas’ betrayal 
of Christ, as evidenced in the prophecies supposed to fore- 
tell this event in Zechariah and Psalm cix, mean that 
either Judas had no moral responsibility for the event, 
because it was destined to happen before he was born, 
or else that God could not really have had foreknowledge 
of it. Origen insists in the complete foreknowledge of 
God as to what, in the circumstances, was bound to happen, 
but also on the complete moral responsibility of Judas for 
the betrayal, and refuses to see connection of cause 
and effect between God’s foreknowledge and Judas’s 
sin; in effect Origen solves the problem by saying ‘ God 
knows moral certainties.” This tendency to “rationalism” 
usually involved no greater freedom of exegesis than any 
modern critic would take, and it is noteworthy that against 
the Predestinarians Origen seems to prefer it to the use 
of allegory. We cannot blame him;. these unscholarly 
folk took literalism so literally as to make the defence of 
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the Bible against other contemporary forms of criticism 
impossible on their terms, and the Fathers were generally 
too much intellectuals to tolerate them. 

Finally, the Fathers had to face the attack on the 
Bible delivered by contemporary Greek philosophers, and 
particularly the notorious Celsus, who about 170 a.p. wrote 
a book called 6 Adyo¢g *AXHMe specifically against the 
Christians. What these took especial exception to in the 
Scriptures was both the obscurity of many parts of them 
and also what we may call their “ particularity”; also 
of course that they were not written in good Greek or in 
a polished-style. Against the last charge Origen brings 
just the same arguments as we would, that the revelation 
of God through Jesus Christ was not meant for intellectuals 
and the cultured élite only, but also for the uneducated 
and simple. Against the charge of obscurity and that in 
certain parts of Scripture Aéyerac wept Oeov ta avakia Oeov.* 
Origen is sometimes content to produce what we might call 
a “rationalizing” explanation. But against some charges 
of obscurity and in every case of “particularity” Origen 
will adopt another explanation. By “particularity” I mean- 
the fact which we now recognise, but which no early exegete 
(with the possible exception of Tertullian) understood, that 
God has invariably chosen to make His revelation of 
Himself not only at a particular moment in time, but also 
subject to certain of the limitations and conditions of that 
particular moment. He does not, for instance, reveal only 
the general moral or religious principles of the Mosaic 
Law or the bare fact that Christ must come; the law is 
enshrined, enformed, revealed, mediated through the 
strange fetishes and customs of the Semitic race; the 
advent of*Christ is foretold in the context of, against the 
background of, the taking of Jerusalem by Antiochus 
Epiphanes or Rezin and Pekah’s alliance against Jerusalem; 
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and we cannot and must not remove the revelation from 
its medium, and say that the one is inspired and the other 
not. Neither the Greek philosophers nor the Fathers 
understood this. Why should Moses have given minute 
descriptions about the circumstances in which a lamb was 
to be sacrificed, and why did Mark bother to record that 
the people strewed branches in Christ’s way as He entered 
Jerusalem when this would only hinder His progress? To 
the philosophers such details were only “ fictions and no 
different from legends.”* But Origen adopted a different 
theory. Christ was so anxious that Christian believers 
should be wise that “in order to train the intelligence of 
His listeners He spoke some things in riddles, some in 
what are called dark speech, some through parables, and 
others through speculative questions.” The Holy Spirit 
at times deliberately put enigmas or stumbling-blocks 
(roocKdupara, Origen calls them elsewhere) into Scripture. 
These enigmas could be solved by the allegorical method 
of interpretation; others had used allegory before Origen, 
but he used it more systematically and freely than anyone 
before him. Indeed we may say that Origen both by his 
use of allegory and by his “rationalizing” method laid the 
foundation of what we may term the “scholastic” inter- 
pretation of the Bible popular with certain Anglo-Catholic 
theologians and in the Church of Rome to-day, a method 
which relies upon forcing the sense of any given passage 
into a number of categories or definitions belonging to a 
preconceived but very carefully worked out system of 
thought, which may have no ultimate connection with the 
Bible at all. The reason why Origen used allegory here 
chiefly was that here, in the matter of obscurity and 
particularity, there was pre-eminently involved a doctrine 
unhesitatingly assumed by every ancient critic of the Bible 
except the Greek philosophers, its inerrancy, ro pcAaAnféc, 
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might afford to admit that the Bible was not inerrant in 
every detail, when confronted by strong evidence of the 
Bible contradicting itselfi—a necessary consequence of the 
particularity of God’s revelation—they resorted to allegory. 

I might here give a very sketchy note on the allegorical 
method, divided for the sake of brevity into four headings : 


1. There is undoubtedly some justification for its use in 
Scripture. ‘Destroy this temple and in three days I will 
raise it up... But He spake of the temple of His body,” 
in the 2nd chapter of St. John’s Gospel® is certainly very 
near allegory. And so is St. Paul’s, “for they, drank of 
a spiritual rock which followed them, and that rock was 
Christ,” in 1 Corinthians x. 4; and the R.V.’s translation 
in verse 11, “these things happened unto them by way of 
example,” where the Greek is rum«a@e, seems very 
inadequate. 


2. The use of the allegorical method, which Origen 
calls avaysyn, often means no more than the recognition 
of a metaphorical or allegorical meaning in our modern 
sense of the word “allegorical.” Again in the use of 
strict allegory itself there are two types of allegory 
discernible in Origen’s thought; in the first any given 
passage in the O.T. or N.T. can have an allegorical 
reference to some principle of conduct or moral law 
concerned with the ordinary Christian’s living of his life 
in Christ in this world now, his struggle against sin and 
temptation and so on; the truths revealed thus are called 
vontika. The second method is that whereby any given 
passage in the O.T. or N.T. may allegorically refer to any 
doctrine whatever about the Christian dispensation, but 
usually is shown to have a reference to the future life, and 
this method Origen uses too often for commending as 
supported by Scripture his own favourite theories, which 
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may not be Scriptural at all. The “truths” thus revealed 
are called mvevparta. 


3. There are some limits to the use and scope of 
allegory. Origen always seeks for some connection, how- 
ever tenuous, between the symbol and the thing symbolized. 
Again we have seen that in discussing certain well-known 
difficulties, such as the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, and 
also in our Lord’s quotation of Isaiah’s words “that seeing 
they may see, and not perceive,”” and so on, Origen 
prefers not to use allegory to solve the problem. In 
apologetic theology it was a weapon which he kept in 
reserve, though he was by no means ashamed of it. 


4. Origen did not invent allegory. Christian writers 
before him had used it. Christians of his own day, it is 
clear from his works, in large part accepted it as no new 
thing. Heretics used it, notably Heracleon, in order to 
introduce his own theories into Scripture. It was in some 
circles a recognized technique, and Origen systematized it. 
The only people who objected to it were the literalists, who 
were intellectually contemptible, some simple-minded and 
reasonably bewildered Christians, and Celsus, who with 
characteristic clear-sightedness, said that “the books of the 
Jews and the Christians are entirely straightforward and 
ordinary (iwr«Ka, but not ‘idiotic’!), and that those who 
allegorize them do so in violation of the intention of those 
who wrote them.’”® 

This opportunity which this conception of the freedom 
of allegory gave for introducing as to be found in Scripture 
theories and doctrines of his own which were often quite 
irrelevant and unscriptural Origen used very freely. The 
temptation to abuse the freedom of allegory was indeed 
for a man of Origen’s intellect and training almost 
irresistible. But he used this freedom within the limits of 
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the Christian faith; he often introduces irrelevant doctrines 
into Scripture, but he never corrupts the doctrine of 
Scripture itself. There were certain standards even in this 
whole shifting, elastic method of allegorization which he 
kept firmly before him; we can find them stated in one of 
his many discussions of the old difficulty of the hardening 
of Pharaoh’s heart, where he concludes by saying, “But if 
anyone who has due regard for reverence towards God 
finds some better theory and one not savouring of irreligion 
supported by evidence from the inspired writings, that 
should rather be used.”® In his view exegesis should be 
in harmony with 1rd mpd¢ Oedv ebaeBéc, also supported by 
evidence from Scripture. Again, allegory was often with 
him simply a critical short-cut to establish principles which 
on other grounds were thoroughly good principles; he 
always tried to judge any passage by the general sense and 
intention of the whole of Scripture, and where any 
particular passage did not seem to fit this, he allegorized 
it to make it do so. Here are the words in which he states 
this general intention: ‘We are persuaded for many 
reasons, both from the Holy Scriptures, and from the 
operation in all its vastness and the order of creation that 
from God the Creator are things seen and unseen, temporal 
and eternal . . . and we strive to make the Scriptures agree 
with this purpose, to show that all things are the work of 
a good and wise God, never imagining that they could 
occur fortuitously, in the view at least of intelligent beings, 
but beseeching the aid of God the Saviour for the work 
of making what is said (in the Scriptures) agree, or not, 
with His goodness and justice and wisdom.’”® Even in 
those of his views which seem to us to-day most extra- 
ordinary and untenable, we shall usually find solid reasons 
behind: his holding them. For instance Origen had a firm 
helief in the magical power of names, particularly of the 
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names found in Holy Scripture, and above all in the names 
for God to be found there. This may seem sheer nonsense 
to us to-day, but in one passage Origen points out to 
Celsus that it is not true to say that worship offered to 
God under any name is as good as that offered under 
any other, and as proof he produces the undeniable fact 
that Christians of his own day were suffering persecution 
and death rather than mention the name of Zeus in 
worship.” 

The one point on which we to-day most widely and 
irreconcilably differ from Origen, and indeed from all the 
Fathers, in the field of Biblical interpretation, is our view 
of the method of inspiration. The Fathers apparently 
believed that when any person was inspired by God to utter 
a prediction, let us say of Christ, to set forth a shadow 
or example or type of Christ, whether Isaiah’s “ King 
that shall rule in righteousness,” or Moses’ Passover 
Lamb, this necessitated that the person inspired should not 
only know and see the shadow or type or pattern, but 
should also know ‘and see what was foreshadowed or 
symbolized, should know and see not only the Righteous 
King and the Passover Lamb, but also Christ, who was 
foreshadowed by these. To Origen, for instance, Christ 
is just as much present in the O.T. as in the N.T. to the 
minds of the inspired writers, but in the N.T. He is 
present incarnate, whereas He is not so in the O.T. We 
hold, of course, that the inspired person knew the fore- 
shadowing, the pattern, the type, but not the thing or 
Person foreshadowed; this knowledge God the Holy 
Spirit, who “spake by the prophets,” alone knew, and to 
this the limited human knowledge of the inspired person 
could not reach. This divergence seems small enough 
when stated thus, but it has great and important 
consequences; with it is involved, of course, the doctrine 
of particularity. 
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On the other side there are germs and possibilities to 
be found throughout the works of Origen which if 
developed might have brought him much closer to our 
modern view of the Bible. He applies, for instance, St. 
Paul’s phrase “ we have this treasure in earthen vessels ” 
both to our own ao@eveia in understanding Scripture, and 
to the rough and unpolished style of Scripture itself; if 
he had applied it to the human imperfections of those who 
were inspired to write the Bible, he would have found 
many of his difficulties solved more satisfactorily than he 
did solve them. Again at one point he admits that the 
Holy Ghost was limited by the inadequacy of language 
(orevoxwpla tov dvonatwyv), which brings him within hailing 
distance of the doctrine of particularity; and one of his 
strongest and most useful theories is that of the Adyo¢ 
madevrexd¢, that God desires to educate His people and 
gradually bring them to a clearer understanding of Him- 
self, which might have brought to Origen the realization 
that there is a development of thought to be found in the 
‘O.T., had not other theories barred the way to this 
discovery. Finally, those of us who have learnt that the 
Bible is inspired because it is inspiring (that highly modern 
doctrine) will be glad to find the very same thought put 
forward by Origen as one reason (but only one among 
several reasons) for believing in the inspiration of 
Scripture; for he speaks of the reader ta8a@v 2 abrov row 
avaytyywaxew txvoe évPovmacpod ;” but he has a tendency 
to attribute a quasi-magical effect to such reading. 

It is a remarkable fact that in this examination of the 
subject of Origen’s interpretation of Scripture we have 
found existing in the ancient world schools of thought 
representing or suggesting almost all the modern schools 
of thought which exist upon this subject, the Liberals in 
their eclectic attitude to the Bible and their view of the 
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inspiration of the Bible, the Fundamentalists, and the 
scholastics. This is perhaps the most hopeful sign that 
the gulf which separates us from the ancient world in the 
matter of Biblical interpretation is not as vast as we 
imagined. Perhaps this gulf may eventuaily be bridged, 
when the subject has been more thoroughly explored, by 
some such conclusion as this: that the Fathers, or Origen 
at least, were, like us, convinced that the whole Christian 
revelation was to be found in the whole Bible; that their 
conception of how to find it there was different from ours, 
but not very markedly different; but that their conception 
of how it was placed or recorded there—the inspiration 
of the Bible—was utterly different. Perhaps we may find 
that we can agree to differ from them about Inspiration 


just because there is no fundamental divergence about 
Interpretation. 


R. P. C. HANSON. 





“AN ENQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF 
LAUGHTER.” 


PERHAPS there is no act so common and universal as 
laughing, yet it is surprising to find that few people ever 
think of asking themselves why they laugh. The aim of 
this brief enquiry will be to place before the reader the 
relevant facts involved in any serious study of the problem, 
while at the same time endeavouring to discover some 
definite idea of the nature and cause of this act, which 
may be said to be a blessing to mankind. 

It is only proper that I should begin this discussion by 
commenting upon one of the best known and ingenious 
of the theories of laughter. I refer to the theory of 
Henri Bergson as found in his famous book—‘“Laughter : 
An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic.” According to 
Bergson laughter serves the purpose of a social discipline. 
It is a form of social “ragging,” a means of making 
people conform to the various rules of society and as 
such a weapon against conduct which is anti-social. The 
Bergsonian laughs at the man who slips on a banana skin 
and falls, because such an action is clumsy and mechanical. 

In the first place we can say that Bergson has over- 
looked the psychological side of laughter. As V. K. K. 
Menon says—‘ The true error of Bergson lies in his 
assumption that we laugh at a thing.” The act of 
laughing, for Bergson, corresponds to some kind of protest 
against an unsocial act committed by a person. But other 
acts such as shouting, crying, etc., would have been equally 
effective as forms of social discipline. Bergson’s theory 
cannot give us a satisfactory explanation of the great joy 
and pleasure which we derive from our laughter. How 


1See V. K. K. Menon: ‘‘A Theory. of Laughter,’’ p. 73. 
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indeed can Bergson explain that element of indifference 
to the ludicrous situation which we often find in the person 
who laughs? Such a person has often told us that in his 
act of laughing he has felt no hostility towards the object 
of his mirth, but rather the contrary feeling. In the 
theory of laughter we must place more emphasis on the 
part played by the apprehending mind rather than on that 
played by the ludicrous object. 

A second criticism can be urged against Bergson’s 
theory. What is the standard by which we are able to 
recognise his “mechanical inelasticity,” since what is funny 
to you may not necessarily be so to me? If Bergson’s 
theory of laughter is to be a universal theory, then every 
apprehension of “ mechanical inelasticity”’ should cause 
laughter; but we know from experience that there are 
many exceptions to this rule. The first time we see the 
comic situation or hear the joke we laugh, but when the 
same jokes and ludicrous situations are often repeated, we 
find that we have no inclination to laugh at them. 

Thirdly we may offer a criticism against Bergson’s 
treatment of laughter at animals. Such laughter, he says, 
is laughter at the human. We detect something human 
in the attitudes of animals. But Bergson is here, I believe, 
making a mountain out of a molehill in his explanation, 
because on his theory the mind would be involved in a 
complex, mental operation, viz. contrasting’ two attitudes, 
the animal attitude and the corresponding human attitude. 
Laughter would then be caused not directly, as it should 
be, but indirectly by the ludicrous situation. Menon in 
“A Theory of Laughter” (p. 72) writes :—“But there are 
occasions when we laugh at an animal without thinking 
of man at all, consciously or unconsciously. In such cases 
it is our knowledge of the animal’s nature, etc., that gives 
us the necessary condition for laughter.” 

Lastly in the Bergsonian theory of laughter undue 
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emphasis is laid upon the social factor. This factor 
undoubtedly does help to create an atmosphere or back- 
ground for the comic, but it is not essential for creating 
the comic. <A. subject-object relation is, I think, alone 
necessary for the appreciation of the ludicrous. It is I 
myself who perceives the ludicrous situation. Bergson 
has pointed out that the larger the audience the more the 
laughter. But I rather suspect that this fact can be 
explained on the hypothesis that each person is uncon- 
sciously or subconsciously laughing at the others, so that 
each person’s laughter becomes infectious. People entering 
this great audience would not begin to laugh until they 
saw for themselves the reason for the laughter. Then 
they would begin to laugh, and such laughter would be 
increased or diminished in proportion to the laughter of 
their friends. Each man, I believe, thinks and reacts as 
an individual in a group, though, no doubt, influenced to 
some extent by that group. 

Bergson, in summarising his theory, tells us that 
laughter appeals to the intellectual side of man’s nature. 
Laughter, for him, was a purely intellectual process 
dissociated from feeling. Bergson was forced to this 
conclusion because it is the logical outcome of his whole 
philosophical system. The intellect, in the Bergsonian 
system, always had matter for its object, and we saw how 
the comic was based upon mechanism. Hence the 
connection between the intellect and laughter. However, 
Bergson in thinking of laughter in terms of “ pure 
intelligence” was really destroying the unity of the mind’s 
functioning. We cannot have a purely intellectual process 
in the mind, dissociated from all feeling and willing. If 
we must stress one or other of the elements constitutive 
of the mental process, then in laughter we should stress 
the feeling or imaginative side of our nature. The fact 
that laughter is often uncontrollable and that we cannot 
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help loving our comic character Falstaff or Charley’s Aunt, 
shows us that laughter resides in the emotional sphere of 
our nature. Experience tells us that we “feel” when we 
laugh. Our laughter, I believe, is never solely directed 
upon bare matter separated from the spiritual crust in 
which it is encased. We laugh at the ingenious, the novel, 
and that is certainly not rigid. 

My next task is to enquire into the nature of the 
ludicrous itself. Most theories of laughter state that 
incongruity is the essence of the ludicrous, but this state- 
ment is only partly true, since we cannot assert that all 
cases of incongruity are ludicrous. Hence the ludicrous 
situation is not entirely an objective situation; it is a 
situation based upon a subject-object experience. Whether 
or not I laugh at the object before me will depend upon 
my subjective reaction to it. I must be in the proper mood 
for laughter. If I am in a serious frame of mind I will 
have no desire to laugh. The object of my laughter must 
be such as to give a “ psychic shock” to the apprehending 
mind. The mind must either “see” in the object itself 
something which is extraordinary or different from the 
normal scheme of events, or else it must itself project into 
the object the element of difference or novelty in the form 
of a mental idea. I think that the above will explain 
why one person will laugh at a certain situation, while 
another sees nothing funny in the same situation and 
cannot laugh at it. 

The epistemological factor also plays an essential part 
in any theory of the ludicrous. A certain ignorance of 
the facts involved in the ludicrous situation is sometimes 
necessary if laughter is to be caused. If we completely 
understand the objective situation, e.g. what may be 
involved in the man’s falling after slipping on the banana 
skin, we will see that the knowledge gained tends to 
prevent laughter. The man may have suffered bodily 
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harm through his fall. It is interesting to note in this 
respect that Mr. Beerbolrm tells us that as men grow 
older, and therefore presumably wiser and more perfect, 
they no longer laugh but smile. In contemplating the 
Sublime there is present a certain feeling of awe for the 
object. But in viewing the ridiculous we do not feel the 
object is our master, but that the subject or I myself am 
master of the whole objective situation. In laughter we 
do not feel-a deep harmony between subject and object. 
We feel that subject and object have become separated, so 
that in the midst of laughter we almost tend to believe 
that we are laughing at something outside the object itself. 
When the laughter begins do we not feel that the object 
before us is really superfluous? 

We have seen that the ludicrous situation depends upon 
the mind’s apprehension of its object. The object itself 
now calls for due consideration. It is a complex object 
constituted by opposite elements. In it there is the element 
of determinateness, e.g. the man’s slipping on the banana 
skin, and of indeterminateness or freedom in so far as 
such a man is an individual and is able, we hope, to rise 
again. The object of laughter gives us a picture of mirth 
and sadness, of harmony and disharmony. It is the 
potential background for expressing our feelings, and, as 
Mr. Carritt has pointed out, the face of an acquaintance 
which we think ugly may be portrayed by the artist as 
expressive in a way we had not noticed, say of pathos, 
enthusiasm, etc. (see E. F. Carritt’s “The Theory of 
Beauty” : Appendix A, p. 331). The relationship between 
tragedy and comedy leads us to the same conclusion, for 
I think many of us would endorse the remark which Plato 
puts into the mouth of Socrates in the Symposium: 
Socrates forces the two dramatists to admit that the same 
person is able to compose both tragedy and comedy and 
that the foundations of the tragic and comic arts were 
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essentially the same. I believe that laughter and tears, 
comedy and tragedy, are not really contradictory but 
complementary, being two sides of the same thing and 
both equally necessary to a complete view of life. More- 
over, we see this composite nature existing in that supreme 
example of comedy given to us by Shakespeare in the 
person of Falstaff. As Dr. A. C. Bradley points out in 
his “Oxford Lectures on Poetry” (p. 269, 2nd edit.), 
Shakespeare, though he gave to Falstaff a freedom of soul 
which appeals to us, yet limited that freedom in divers 
ways so that the serious attitude of mind might also be 
present. Hence we see the nature of the object in the 
ludicrous situation. It partakes of the so-called ugly, and 
yet at the same time of the expressible, of matter and 
formed matter. 

In his book, “The Theory of Beauty”’ (Appendix A, 
pp. 301-336), Carritt has set forth his theory of the 
ludicrous. In brief he tells us that while forms of beauty 
are expressible in terms of feeling, yet the comic is not so 
expressed. It is on a different level from forms of beauty, 
since it represents what is ugly. As Mr. Carritt says, 
there is an “zesthetic defect” present in the comic and this 
means a failure in expressiveness. Just as a beautiful 
picture represents our feelings and we may be said to live 
“in” the picture, so Croce believed that “the only strictly 
esthetical quality of esthetic experiences is the formal 
one that they are all recognised as expressive.” Now 
Carritt draws the line here. The comic, for him, does not 
express. However, we express it in our own way 
eesthetically. Laughter would then be the expression of 
our displeasure with the ugly. 

1 will now briefly comment on the above and draw my 
own conclusions. Firstly, I believe that the sensible 
representation of the comic is expressible in terms of 
feeling. I agree, of course, that the feelings expressive 
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of both comedy and beauty are quite different. Never- 
theless in the ludicrous situation the subject does feel some 
sort of. sympathy, love, pity, etc., for the object, and as 
such these feelings could be said to be expressed in the 
ludicrous object itself. It is interesting to note in this 
respect that Meredith, though mainly dealing with comedy 
(which is a different question and not necessarily involving 
laughter), has a famous passage on humour in which he 
tells us that we laugh at people when we love them and 
sympathise with them, in virtue of the common humanity 
which we share with them. 

In the second place I believe that Mr. Carritt’s error 
lies in treating the ludicrous object as an object of under- 
standing and as such viewing it in abstraction from other 
sensible particulars. If he had treated it as an individual 
expressive of both the universal and particular he would 
have seen that it was an object of the intuitive reason 
and, as such, fully expressive in itself. The comic, far 
from being the ugly, seems to me to be overflowing with 
‘meaning, so that we react to it in a corresponding way, 
ie. through laughter. But Carritt seems to make laughter 
perform the function of a deus ex machina. Its function, 
in his theory, would be too mechanical, and laughter is 
reduced to a bloodless category. But laughter is life! 

The secret of laughter lies in understanding how the 
mind acts in apprehending the ludicrous situation. The 
understanding or intellect with its function of analysis, 
together with reason and imagination, all play their part 
in every mental apprehension. In the ordinary events of 
life we usually find that the understanding and the higher 
faculties of Reason and Imagination counterbalance one 
another. We look at ordinary objects every day without 
being particularly interested in them. Even in the contem- 
plation of sublime ‘objects the lower and higher faculties 
of mind seem to preserve a harmony. But in the 

F 
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ridiculous situation I believe that the harmony of mind is 
seriously disturbed. The understanding has only a very 
subordinate part to play in the ludicrous situation. In the 
ridiculous, and in creative thinking, the imagination may 
be said to have complete sway over the objective situation. 

It remains to show how laughter is derived from such 
a disharmony of mind. Though the act of laughter 
results immediately upon the apprehension of the funny 
object, yet I believe such an act is not so pure and simple 
as it might appear to be. Laughter involves the whole 
person together with his cognitive faculties. The function 
of the understanding is to analyse the situation, and since 
there is some element of incongruity in the funny object 
before us, the understanding will have the tendency to 
present this incongruity as an inexpressive element and, 
as such, an obstacle to the Imagination and Reason. The 
act of laughing may therefore be said to be the product 
of understanding on the one hand and imagination on the 
other. We do not laugh in order to express what is 
inexpressible, but we laugh in order to manifest mentally 
what is already expressive. The funny object is 
expressible to us in a unique way because it itself is a 
unique object. The understanding has tried to present to 
us the inexpressive element in the object as the important 
factor and has failed in the attempt. The Imagination and 
Reason take complete control of the whole situation as a 
consequence. The Imagination triumphs over the under- 
standing and the triumph issues .forth in the laughter of 
the subject. If there is any feeling of displeasure present 
in our apprehension of the ludicrous situation, it is due 
to the function or activity of intellect. But such feeling 
is of very little importance to us, for as we have seen it 
is superseded by a more positive feeling created by the 
imagination which sees in a flash of insight the object 
full of meaning and as fully expressive. The Imagination 
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can create the “psychic shock” spoken of above, so that 
it derives pleasure from contemplating the whole situation, 
and this pleasure is expressed in the act of laughing. Such 
I believe to be the origin of this act. 

This theory takes into account the element of relief? 
which is to be found in laughter. Laughing seems to 
imply that previously there has been stored up a good 
supply of nervous energy before the actual discharge takes 
place. The outburst of laughter shows that some kind of 
mental strain or tension may have resided in the mind 
before the actual act of laughter. Such a tension can only 
be explained in terms of imagination and understanding. 
The understanding thought it had discovered the 
inexpressive, but the imagination corrects the error and 
derives benefit therefrom. In laughter we have a feeling 
of transcendence. Yet this mental tension, which I spoke 
of above, may explain why, when presented with a 
ludicrous situation, we sometimes do not know whether 
to laugh or remain silent. There does seem, on numerous 
occasions, to be a slight pause until our intuition appre- 
hends the true situation. The feeling of superiority® 
obtained in laughter arises from the contemplation by the 
mind of an inferior idea and from the fact that such an 
idea is transcended. The reason why the person at whom 
we laugh often feels inferior is that he thinks he is repre- 
sentative of a state of conduct which cannot be expressed 
by society. But, as we have seen, he reasons wrongly and 
laughter corrects the error. 


*It is interesting to note that Freud, Gregory, and Eastman 
emphasize, perhaps to an extreme, the element of relief in laughter. 
See J. C. Gregory—‘‘The Nature of Laughter’’ (p. 204). 

*This feeling was the distinctive element in Hobbe’s Theory of 
Laughter. R. Piddington in ‘‘The Psychology of Laughter’’ (p. 15) 
. points out that Hobbe’s Theory does not account for the laughter 
Which is frequently aroused by situations in which no human agent 
is involved, e.g. in puns. 
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In conclusion let me briefly illustrate the above theory 
by taking the case of the scientist who desires to find the 
law or formula governing certain phenomena. These 
facts are themselves expressive of some truth, but need to 
be expressed by us in terms of mind. The scientist is 
given a problem to solve. The disordered phenomena 
before him may arouse displeasure in him, but the actual 
work of solving his problem gives him pleasure in so far 
as he believes that such phenomena before him are 
expressible in terms of law. The transcendent pleasure 
derived from the success of his undertaking is a pleasure 
which absorbs the previous slight feeling of displeasure 
he had when working out his solution. This feeling of 
pleasure, so essential in normal laughter, is created by bring- 
ing harmony out of disharmony, i.e. by making expressible 
through his mental act what at first seemed inexpressible. 
In laughter I believe that a somewhat similar process takes 
place in the mind of the subject and herein lies the secret 
of the act. Mr. Beerbohm is right in insisting that 
laughter starts and perhaps ends in the mind. It is, how- 
ever, pleasant and consoling to think that no matter what 
theory of laughter we may hold, we still can and do laugh, 
believing in the old saying—“Laugh when you can, it is 
a cheap medicine.” I do not know how far this brief 
enquiry can satisfy the reader’s appetite for knowledge, 
yet, if it has stimulated that appetite by making him think 
of laughter as expressing something noble and rational 
in man, I will be content. 


H. O. ALBIN. 
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EDMUND CURTIS 
(1881-1943) 


THE issue of the weekly paper London for 4 June 1896 
contained verses by a newly discovered ‘boy poet of the 
east end’, accompanied by his portrait’. Though rather 
conventional and moralising in tone, the verses showed 
metrical facility, a gift of phrase, and sincere feeling of 
a melancholy kind. Their author was Edmund Curtis, 
then aged fifteen. He was the son of Francis Curtis and 
Elizabeth Elliott, the former of Rathmullan, county 
Donegal, the latter of Belfast, where they were married. 
They settled in Bury, Lancashire, and there six children 
were born to them, of whom the fourth § died in 
infancy. The fifth was Edmund, born on 25 March 1881. 
His mother died at Bury when he was still a small boy; 
his father survived till 1918. Both, Edmund used to 
say, were ‘of good Donegal planter stock’. Francis 
Curtis was an ‘architectural draughtsman’, and at one time 
seems to have been prosperous enough, but from Edmund’s 
early years the family was poverty-stricken. By 1895 
Franeis had moved to Silvertown, in east London, with 
Edmund, an elder son, and a daughter. The daughter, 
Mary, aged thirteen in 1896, kept house; the father was 
in ‘occasional employment’; and Edmund was making 
eight shillings a week in a rubber factory where he worked 
ten and a half hours a day. He had left a board school 
two years before, but his father had supplemented this 


*The verses, which appear on pp. 531-2 under the heading ‘The 
boy-poet of the east end: a talented lad of 15 wasting his gifts in an 
india-rubber factory’, have the following titles:—‘The factory bell’, 
‘Thoughts in a churchyard’, ‘In the evening’, ‘Life, love and death’. 
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meagre schooling to good effect, encouraging his childish 
passion for reading and story-telling. ‘I can’t remember 
when I didn’t want to make up... stories... I think 
I wrote my first. long poem when I was about eleven’.’ 
At fourteen he had attained publication: in the Weekly 
Freeman for 21 September 1895 there are fifteen stanzas 
entitled ‘The death of the last ardreagh’, by ‘ Edmund 
Curtis, 13 Muir St., Silvertown’. 

The appearance of his verses in London proved to be 
the turning-point of Curtis’s life. The “boy-poet’ caused 
some stir in the press; the Daily Chronicle published a 
letter on the subject,® the Westminster Gazette sent a 
representative to interview him in his factory,* and an 
anonymous critic in the Spectator wrote a measured 
estimate of his prospects as a poet. 


We are far from saying that the factory-boy in Silvertown, 


. who has written at least one set of verses of some merit 
and promise, will not turn out to be a true poet in the end... 
What we know, and all that we know, is that he has a real love 
of verse-writing and a vein of idealist sentiment in him, . . . but 
it is very far, indeed, from evidence of poetic genius in the only 


sense in which it would justify the expectation of a poetical 
career.® 


As a result of this publicity, Curtis attracted the 
attention of two benefactors, the Rev. Cecil Grant, an 
assistant master at Allhallows School, Honiton (Devon), 
and Mr Harry Leon, a wealthy young Jew; and through 
their generosity, he began a new life as a pupil at Honiton 
in September 1896. Some time later Mr Grant and his 
fiancée, Miss Lucy Thompson, became interested in 
Edmund’s sister, Mary, and undertook to have her 


* Westminster Gazette, 5 June 1896, p. 7. 
* Daily Chronicle, 6 June 1896, p. 11. 

* Westminster Gazette, 5 June 1896, p. 7. 
° Spectator, Ixxvi. 835-6 (13 June 1896). 
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educated at Dr Williams’ School, Dolgelly, of which Miss 
Thompson was headmistress. 

Through the friendship, sympathy, and care of 
Mr Grant (who was only eleven years his senior),° 
Curtis’s genius developed rapidly and strongly, and the 
gaps in his education were repaired. Mr Grant was a 
pioneer of co-education, and when in 1898 he became the 
first headmaster of a co-educational boarding-school at 
Keswick, he took Curtis with him as head boy. He and 
Miss Thompson now married, and Mary Curtis was 
brought from Dolgelly to join her brother at Keswick. 
At this point Mr Leon’s support of Edmund ceasing, 
Mr Grant assumed the entire burden, with some help from 
‘F. Anstey’ (author of Vice versa) and others. As head 
boy Curtis had much to do with the success of 
Mr Grant’s new venture. One of his schoolfellows, 
Mr G. B. Tyson, writes of him at this time as follows: 


It must have been Curtis’s innate historical genius which 
made him take a keen interest in the local people, their customs, 
dialect, and above all temperament. He sensed, more than the 
staff, that Cumbrians would not be ‘druv’. In that knowledge 
he found it was not only his duty but his pleasure to make 
the first approach, even to humiliate himself, to find what worth- 
while qualities lay beneath our comparatively rough exterior. 
Thereafter he was able to bring us all together and make us 
appreciate, through him, some of the ideals for which the head- 
master was striving .. . 

On looking back it is amazing to me that a boy at that 
susceptible age, with such responsibility given him and looked 
upon almost with reverent awe by staff and pupils, never used 
his accepted superiority as a scholar and his special association 
with the headmaster to lord it over us or to gain any personal 
advantage ... 

If Mr Grant was the founder of Keswick School, Edmund 
Curtis was most certainly the cement for binding the foundations. 


* Who’s Who, s.v. Cecil Grant. 
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It was during the Keswick phase, and probably in 1899, 
that Curtis first visited Ireland. He stayed with relatives 
at Kilmacrenan, county Donegal, within easy reach of the 
Gaelic-speaking districts of Glenvar and Gweedore, where 
he made his first contact with that Gaelic world whose 
language he had already begun to study. It was at 
Keswick that history became a passion with him; and this 
led, in 1900, to his winning a history scholarship to 
Keble College, Oxford, where he entered the school of 
modern history. His output of verse, which had been 
abundant at Honiton and Keswick, now dwindled’ as he 
found in history the proper sphere for his genius; and 
soon after leaving Oxford he seems to have given up 
writing verse. But the poetic element that undoubtedly 
was in him remained alive, to find utterance now and 
then in his conversation, and, more rarely, in his writing. 
At Oxford he worked very hard, and laid the foundation 
of his later studies in medieval history. He had little 
time—as he had little money—for the social amenities of 
Oxford, and he seems to have suffered more than a little 


*The best of his poems that I have read, ‘On ‘‘aeger’’ in spring’, 
which shows an enormous advance on the verse of 1896, was published 
in the Oxford Magazine (xix. 191) for 6 Feb. 1901. Here are the first 
three stanzas :— 


It is my lot on the wearied bed reclining, 

And in tyrannic sickness lingering, 

Only to smell and hear through an open lattice 
The odours and the stirrings of the spring. 


Ah! even to smell and hear would bring life flushing 
To the old heart whose days are done with earth; 
But a poor joy to him whose young blood rushing 
Would shout aloud with stream and meadow’s mirth. 


For I know of a meadow bordered round by willows, 
And there in the spring days are violets blowing, 
White violets ’neath the hedge; ’tis near their season, 
But my eyes cannot look upon them growing. 
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from a sense of social inferiority. On the other hand he 
was befriended by one of the tutors of Keble, W. H. 
Jackson, with whom he spent several of the long vacations. 
He graduated with first-class honours in 1904, and after a 
half-hearted experiment in journalism began his pro- 
fessional career with an appointment as lecturer in history 
in the University of Sheffield.® 

The Sheffield phase (1905-14) was marked by the 
publication of his first book and by a deepening acquaint- 
ance with Ireland. The book was Roger of Sicily, and 
the Normans in lower Italy, 1016-1154, a competent 
survey of a neglected subject, based on. extensive study 
of the printed sources, and giving ‘for the first time in 
English in any continuous and detailed form the fascinating 
story, in Apulia and Sicily, of Norman valour, Norman 
enterprise, and Norman statesmanship’. While writing it, 
Curtis visited south Italy in 1908, absorbing local colour 
and atmosphere. Published in 1912 in the ‘ Heroes of the 
Nations’ series, the book at once brought him recognition 
as a medieval scholar. By this time he had already begun 
his work on medieval Ireland, and two articles on the 
subject had appeared in the English Historical Review.° 
He had become a frequent visitor to Ireland, continuing 
his study of Irish in Donegal, Antrim, Ring, and Kerry. 
In July 1909 he took a course in Old and Middle Irish 
at the School of Irish Learning, in Dublin. It was 
indicative of his standing in Ireland that he was one of 


In addition to the sources cited, the preceding is based on 
information received by Miss Cathleen Synge (one of Curtis’s executors, 
to whom I am much indebted) from the Rev. Cecil Grant, Mr Kennedy 
Curtis (Edmund’s brother), Mr Andrew Patton (Edmund’s second 
cousin), and Mr G. B. Tyson; also on material supplied by Miss Synge 
from Curtis’s papers. 

*For a complete bibliography of Curtis’s historical work, see T. W. 
Moody, ‘The writings of Edmund Curtis’, in Irish Historical Studies, 
no. 12 (Sept. 1943). 
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the earliest contributors to the newly founded Journal of 
the Ivernian Society and the Irish Review. So on his 
appointment as professor of modern history at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1914, though most of his life had been 
spent in England, he had made effective contact with the 
land of his fathers. 

The twenty-nine years of Curtis’s professorship in 
Trinity (the last four in the Lecky chair of modern 
history, to which he was transferred on the retirement of 
Dr W. Alison Phillips in 1939) were distinguished by a 
scholar’s devotion to Irish history and by a steady flow 
of published work. If Trinity owes much to him for the 
fame that he brought to her, it is no less true that he 
owed to Trinity a home, a social setting, and facilities 
for work that came near to being ideally suited to his 
peculiar temperament. One recalls his pride in the fine 
suite of rooms that he occupied in No. 37 almost from 
his first coming to college; or. the proprietorial satis- 
faction with which, in his later years, he would interpret 
the ethos and appraise the virtues of Trinity. To begin 
with he seems to have felt somewhat isolated; and he 
always had his grumbles and grievances. But that was 
inevitable to a man of his introspective and sensitive mind; 
and it is hard to imagine any other environment that 
would have been half so congenial as Trinity. There he 
could partake of a community life or retire into himself 
very much as he pleased. For though he loved good 
company and had an exceptionally large and varied circle 
of acquaintances who valued his society, he had few 


*” The ‘boy-poet’ phase was now in oblivion. O’Donoghue, in the 
second edition of his Poets of Ireland (Dublin 1912), includes Edmund 
Curtis (p. 94) on the strength of the verses published in 1896, but says 
that he is unable to trace the author’s later career! O’Donoghue was 
librarian of University College, Dublin, and Curtis was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the lectureship in modern Irish history at that college 
in 1909. (The successful candidate was the late Mary T. Hayden.) 
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intimates (the late Stephen MacKenna was one) and was 
essentially a pensive and solitary soul. Yet with this went 
a deep zest for living and a clear appreciation of the 
good things that life held for him. As Mr Joseph Hone 
has so finely said, Curtis ‘was happy, and remained happy, 
in his deeper thoughts and in the possession of his 
mind’. His religious views were unorthodox, but he was 
sincerely a member of the Church of Ireland, while not 
accepting all the historical claims of that church. He 
was a memorable talker, with his slow, musical, and 
rather mournful voice, his well-turned phrases, his dry 
humour. His conversation, like his private letters, was 
always individual and free from clichés. All this reflected 
the fact that he belonged to no type, and his life con- 
formed to no set pattern. 

Curtis’s merit as a historian depended on an unusual 
combination of qualities. He was very learned in his own 
special field, which was later-medieval Ireland, but his 
learning was enlivened by his independence of judgment 
and his distinctive point of view. Appreciative both of 
Gaelic and Anglo-Norman civilization, he had a dual 
approach to his subject, for which he was equipped by his 
knowledge both of Irish and Anglo-Irish sources. His 
interest in genealogy and his admiration for great dynastic 
families, such as the house of Ormond, served him well 
in interpreting the Irish past. And all that he wrote on 
Ireland was animated by his own peculiar blend of 
nationalism. The roots of that nationalism lay in his 
youthful discovery of the Gaelic Ireland—its people, 
language, and folk-lore—that survived in his beloved 
Donegal. To Donegal he kept on returning as if to renew 
his spiritual powers. He had a poet’s delight in the Irish 
landscape, and among the common people of the Irish 
countryside he was thoroughly at home. His love of the 
Irish language, of which he had an excellent working 
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knowledge, was deep and lasting,”* and he looked forward 
to a green old age in which he would master Old and 
Middle Irish? He was in touch with nearly all the 
leading men of the Irish revival; and though he was never 
a politician, he had the courage to show his sympathy 
with the defeated rebels in the reaction that followed the 
Easter rising. But with all this, he preserved a funda- 
mental sense of proportion, which made him a searching, 
and sometimes devastating critic of Irish weaknesses. 
He was increasingly depressed by the results of the 
official methods of encouraging Irish. Though the Gaelic 
tradition appealed to him strongly, he justly valued the 
other elements, especially the Ulster-Scottish, in the 
modern Irish nation. Above all, his Irish nationalism 
held nothing incompatible with appreciation of England, 
where he always had many vital contacts and which, till 
the present war prevented him, he regularly visited. His 
respect for English character and institutions was bound 
up with his interest in English constitutional history; it 
is not generally recognised that, as a university teacher, 
he gave far more time to this subject than to the history 
of Ireland. 

Of Curtis’s historical writings I have given some 
account elsewhere,’® and here it will suffice to indicate 
their general character. There are three principal 
books :—(i) the History of medieval Ireland from 1086 
to 1513, a work of largely pioneer research, (ii) the 
outline History of Ireland for the general reader, and 
(iii) the Calendar of Ormond deeds (6 vols.), which has 
unlocked the treasures of the greatest collection of 
medieval manuscripts in Ireland. Subsidiary to the first 
is his Richard II in Ireland, 1394-5, which is mainly 

™ He edited an anthology of contemporary poetry in Irish, Cuisle na 
hEigse, published in 1920. 


“Trish Statesmam, i. 815 (8 Mar. 1924). 
%In Irish Historical Studies, no. 12 (Sept. 1943). 
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documentary; what amounts to an appendix of selected 
sources is provided for the second by Jrish historical 
documents (for which the bulk of the work was done by 
his collaborator, Dr R. B. McDowell); and all three of the 
major books are supplemented by the numerous articles 
which he contributed to periodicals. In quantity, his 
editorial work exceeds all the rest, and though it has serious 
technical deficiencies his achievement in this field is, on the 
whole, worthy to be ranked with that of O’Curry, 
O’Donovan, Gilbert, and Paul Walsh. As a creative 
historian his reputation will depend on his two histories. 
The History of medieval Ireland, though weak in structure 
and restricted in the main to political events and person- 
alities, is an achievement of bold and original scholarship, 
covering a peculiarly complex and difficult period of over 
four centuries. The History of Ireland is badly proportioned 
and inaccurate in many details, but it is the most successful 
survey of the kind that has so far appeared, and it is 
illuminated by Curtis’s views on many of the dominant 
personalities and the salient issues of Irish history. Of 
the modern historians of Ireland, excluding those still living, 
it is safe to include Curtis among the first five, with Lecky, 
Bagwell, Orpen, and Dunlop. 

Had he lived to even the normal span, Curtis would 
probably have added substantially to his creative work. 
He had completed his twelve-years task on the Ormond 
deeds before his last illness, and talked of continuing his 
medieval history with a leisurely book on the Tudor period. 
He took deep pleasure in the knowledge of what he had 
accomplished and he looked forward to enjoying his 
historical eminence for many tranquil years. His health 
had, on the whole, been remarkably good. He spent the 
summer of 1942 strenuously, and was returning from his 
old haunts in Donegal when the disease which proved fatal 
—pernicious aneemia—suddenly descended. Confident that 
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he would presently respond to the treatment, he began his 
Michaelmas lectures as usual; and, so far as his ebbing 
strength would allow, insisted on maintaining his customary 
academic and social routine almost to the end..* The 
contrast between his unruffled manner and his death-like 
appearance became increasingly poignant. For months 
ahead he knew that there was small chance of recovery, but 
he kept up his brave front, never embarrassing his friends 
by any reference to death.” He died in Elpis, Dublin, on 
25 March 1943, his sixty-second birthday. 

He had made careful arrangements for the disposal of 
his property, and with a characteristic gesture bequeathed 
the residue of his estate to Trinity as a fund for the benefit 
of college servants. 


T. W. MOODY 


“The prefaces to the last volume of the Ormond deeds and to 
Irish historical documents are dated March 1943. 

% Early in January 1943 he prepared a draft for an obituary 
notice of himself, which he deposited with his friend, Prof. M. F. 
Liddell, to be used in the event of his death. It was this draft, with 
some verbal changes, that was published in the Irish Times of 26 Mar. 
1943. 





PALMER’S HORACE’S ODES AGAIN. 


SINCE the publication’ of emendations and critical notes 
from Professor Palmer’s unpublished edition of Horace’s 
Odes two interesting anticipations of later suggestions 
have been brought to my notice by the kindness of 
Professor A. Y. Campbell. In both cases Palmer’s pro- 
posals, though robbed by chance of the technical priority 
conferred by publication, have, as some compensation, 
gained a reinforcement of claim on our attention, by being 
independently put forward by other scholars. 


I. xxviii. 24 capiti inhumato. 


Palmer—‘ MSS., the only real hiatus in the Odes: 
nor is there any hiatus in the hexameters of Horace to 
defend it. intumulato Peerlk. Jones records nec humato, 
but does not name the author. Perhaps huic inhumato, 
or unam inhumato.” 

Vollmer (1907)—“ MSS., et cf. Octavia 343, intumu- 
lato Peerlkamp, huic inhumato Sudhaus.” 

This emendation was probably communicated orally to 
Vollmer, and first printed in V.’s apparatus and not 
previously by Sudhaus himself. Sudhaus was killed in 
action in October, 1914, and in the full bibliography of 
his writings which appeared in Bursian there is no mention 
of this passage. But Vollmer in his Introduction says: 
“Sigfridus Sudhaus totum Horatium mecum perlegit, 
plagulas emaculavit, utilissima admonuit et adnotavit.” 


II. xx. 19-20 me peritus 
Discet Hiber Rhodanique potor. 


1 Hermathena ux: Addenda, ibid. LXI. 
*I wish here to record my debt to Professor Campbell for these 
and many other instructive comments on the Palmer ‘‘edition.’’ 
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Palmer—“ Perhaps we should read politus. peritus 
discere Peerlk.” 

Campbell (Horati Carmina XX, Liverpool, 1934) reads 
politus in his text, and writes in his note: “politus scripsi : 
peritus codd. edd. (cum obelo L. Mueller). peritos fuisse 
intellego et Gelonos, equitandi scilicet (cf. II. ix. 24), et 
Dacos, quos in arte sagittaria dicit noster eminuisse II]. 
vi. 16.  praeterea verbum peritus per se id valere quod 
peritus litterarum plane nequit. politus Hiber: de re cf. 
eg. Gow. politus Rhodani potor: confero Caes. B.G. 
I. i. 3, ‘cultu atque humanitate provinciae.’ peritus 
Rhodani potor mihi quidem res comica videtur. «ltimi... 
politus : ad antitheton, cf. Caes. /.c. de Belgis.” 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


i SONNET. 


By Sir W. Rowan HAMILTON. 


TO THE QUEEN, ON HER VISIT TO DUBLIN. 


To the enthroned maid once soared my song, 
Now to the matron Queen would homage pay, 
Oh! might devotion breathe a fitting lay, 

Would utterance follow upon feeling strong! 
Then, should the peal of welcome loud and long 
Of loving Ireland find articulate voice, 

A loyal Nation not alone rejoice, 

But speak some words to float all time along. 

Not conquered Ind, nor England’s calm unshaken 
While Europe waved convulsively the sword 

A realm to peace by Clarendon restored; 

Not these, long hence, shall deeper memories waken 
Than the delight of this true-hearted Isle 

In the sweet brightness of Victoria’s smile. 


(From a MS. in the possession of T. U. Sadleir.) 
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JENNY KISSED ME. 
Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in: 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add 
Jenny kissed me! 

LeicH Hunt. 


I never did repent for doing good, 
Nor shall not now: for in companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners and of spirit; 
Which makes me think that this Antonio, 
Being the bosom lover of my lord, 
Must needs be like my lord. If it be so, 
How little is the cost I have bestow’d 
In purchasing the semblance of my soul 
From out the state of hellish misery! 
This comes too near the praising of myself; 
Therefore no more of it: hear other things. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Fair marble, tell to future days 
That here two virgin sisters lie, 
Whose life employed each tongue in praise, 
Whose death gave tears to every eye. 
In stature, beauty, years and fame 
Together, as they grew, they shone; 
So much alike, so much the same, 
That death mistook them both for one. 
ANON. 
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Obvia Pyrrha mihi sella cito prosilit ultro, 
Oscula miranti dulcia multa dedit ! 

Anni, deliciis capti, praedam usque petentes, 
Dicite vos memores haec quoque verba, precor. 

Nunc ego defessus, senior, maestusque videri; 
Nec mihi divitiae, nec ‘mihi robur inest : 

Dicatis licet haec. Unum tamen addite versum— 
Oscula miranti dulcia Pyrrha dedit. 
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The Man in the Moon came down too soon 
And asked his way to Norwich. 

He went to the South and burnt his mouth 
By eating cold plum porridge. 


I strove with none, for none was worth my strife. 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art. 
I warmed both hands before the fire of Life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
LANDOR. 


I have desired to go 
Where springs not fail, 
To fields where flies no sharp and sided hail 
And a few lilies blow. 


And I have asked to be 
Where no storms come, 
Where the green swell is in the havens dumb 
And out of the swing of the sea. 


GERARD MANLEy HOopkKINS. 
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Descendit iusto citius lunaticus, Urbem 
Quae ferat ad Boreae tum rogat ille Viam. 
Protinus ad partes australes vadit, et illic 
Os gelidam pultem stultus adurit edens. 


Las. 


Dignus erat nemo quocum contendere vellem; 
Ars neque tam cordi quam mihi vita fuit. 
Ingenium caluit vitae velut ignibus ardens; 


Iam cinere illapso me quoque abire iuvat. 
H. M. T. 


Hoc erat in votis: fugiam quo in valle perennes 
Deficiant nullo tempore fontis aquae; 

Prata nec incessant obliquo verbera lapsu 
Grandinis, et pandant lilia rara comas. 


Di, precor ut maneam qua numquam invadere sedem 
Ulla minis possit dira procella meam, 

Nec vitreae turbent undae placida otia portus 
Iam procul a fluctu quo tumet usque salum. 


R. P.C. HL 
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Though the encircling flight of time may find us 
Far apart and severed more and more, 
Yet the farewell always lies behind us, 
And the welcome always lies before. 
ANON. 


Down yonder green valley where streamlets meander, 
When twilight is fading I pensively rove; 
Or at the bright noontide in solitude wander, 
Amid the dark shades of the lonely Ash Grove; 
’Twas there, while the blackbird was cheerfully singing, 


I first met that dear one—the joy of my heart! 
Around us for gladness the bluebells were ringing, 
Ah! then little thought I how soon we should part. 
Still glows the bright sunshine o’er valley and mountain, 
Still warbles the blackbird its note from the tree; 
Still trembles the moonbeam on streamlet and fountain, 
But what are the beauties of Nature to me? 
With sorrow, deep sorrow, my bosom is laden, 
All day I go mourning in search of my love! 
Ye echoes! oh, tell me, where is the sweet maiden? 
“She sleeps neath the green turf down by the Ash 
Grove.” 
ANON. 
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Te procul a nobis volvens licet occupet aetas, 
Hora magis nostras separet usque vias, 
Illud, amata, vale retro tamen usque recedit, 
Ante tamen semper nos manet illud ave. 


R. W. T. 


Qua viridi sinuant rivi se valle per agros 
Luce procul tristis deficiente vagor ; 
Fraxineive peto nemoris deserta sub umbris 
Solus, ubi medio Phoebus in axe nitet. 
Hic, mea vita, mihi primum te semita iunxit, 
Dum merulae festo carmine silva sonat; 
Voce salutantes prodebant gaudia flores, 
Tam cito vix rebar te mihi posse rapi. 
Nunc quoque sol vallem, face nunc iuga montis eadem 
Lustrat, et e ramo nunc quoque cantat avis; 
Lumine nunc spargit fontes rivosque micanti 
Luna, nihil rerum me iuvat illa venus. 
Aegra doloris onus lassat grave pectora; quaero, 
Cara, miser totum te sine fine diem; 
Dulcis ubi est virgo? “ Qua fraxinus imminet,” echo, 
“Gramineo dormit caespite tecta,” refert. 


R. W. T. 
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NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 


AFTER AMBROSE. 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


Though, like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness comes over me, 

My rest a stone: 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


There let my way appear 
Steps unto heaven; 

All that Thou sendest me 
In mercy given: 

Angels to beckon me 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


Then, with my waking thoughts 
Bright with Thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I’ll raise; 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer, to Thee! Amen. 


Mrs. S. ADAMS. 
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Ad Te propinquius, Deus, 

Ad Te propinquius. 

Si crux caput tollat meum, 

Ad Te propinquius velim, 

Haec cantilena erit mea, 
Ad Te propinquius. 


Sole occidente, exul velut 
Obscurum obumbrat verticem, 
Lapis cubili frigido, 
Ad Te propinquius velim 
In somniis esse, O Deus, 

Ad Te propinquius. 


Iter meum scala ad Deum 

Videtur esse in somniis, 

Quicquid dabis dat caritas, 

Quippe angelis nutantibus 
Ad Te propinquius. 


Tum suscitatus, laudibus 
Te mentis lucidis canam, 
E saxeis doloribus 

Ipse erigam domum Dei. ° 
Sic me labores attrahunt 
Ad Te propinquius Deus 

Ad Te propinquius. 
F. R. M. H. 
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LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


AFTER AMBROSE. 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the moon those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. Amen. 


J. H. Newman. 
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Lumen benignum, Te precor, 
Ducas per umbras servulum. 
Terret vagantem opaca nox, 
Absunt meorum tecta, ades. 


Hic in viis labant pedes; 
Firmare solus Tu Vales. 
Longe remota cernere 

Nolo, gradatim sed sequi. 


Utebar haud tali prece, 
Iter secutus praejacens, 
Tunc corde perverso fui; 
Sed nunc duci manus dabo. 


Superba res cordi fuit 
Timentem agebat vanitas. 

Aevi peracti me piget, 
Meminisse quae mentem pudet. 


Adhuc secuta Gratia 
Beare me non desinet; 
Per saxa ducens et salum 
Dum nox opaca transeat. 


Mihi refulgent coelitum 
Amata quondam et perdita 
Ora ut jubar diluculi; 
Beatus excipit chorus. 
F.R. M. H. 
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Redbrick University. By Bruce Truscot. Faber & Faber. 
1943. 10s. 6d. 


““REDBRICK UNIVERSITY” is primarily a study of the origin, 
rise, and present and future needs of the English provincial 
universities. At every step, Redbrick is contrasted with Oxford 
and Cambridge (conveniently amalgamated into Oxbridge), some- 
times to the advantage of the older institutions and sometimes 
to that of the younger. 

As the theme is developed, almost every subject of immediate 
importance to a university is set before the reader and discussed 
with insight. All who have to play, or who aspire to play, parts 
of any importance in university life should read “ Redbrick 
University.” Few will read it without feeling that they have 
learnt something. 

Irish universities are not specifically considered, but their 
problems are, for the most part, similar to those of their English 
sisters, and the reviewer naturally reads with the conditions of 
his own university in mind. His increasing anxiety that his 
College shall not stand condemned by Mr. Truscot’s standards is 
a measure of the confidence inspired by this authoritative work. 

Amid a multitude of discussions on points of detail, the idea 
which emerges most clearly is that the university is primarily a 
research institution. ‘‘ That the search after knowledge is the 
essential function of the university is to me a basic article of 
faith.” ‘‘ There could perfectly well be a university which, like 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, had no undergraduates at all.” For 
a moment one feels impatiently that, while a research institution 
with no undergraduates and no teaching may produce important 
results, it is a misuse of words to describe it as a university, just 
as one feels impatient of the psychologist who appropriates a 
term in general use for centuries and gives it a narrow and 
specialised meaning of his own. If, however, Mr. Truscot has 
been guilty of over-emphasis it is because he fears that in most 
universities teaching and administration make such insistent | 
demands on time and energy that research is in danger of being 
crowded out. Few middle-aged or elderly professors can look 
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back upon their careers with complete satisfaction, or without a 
sigh for the years that the locust has eaten, and few will deny 
the value of an active interest in research which keeps a man 
intellectually youthful, even if the published results are not 
particularly important. 

The problem is the central one of the life of many universities. » 
It will not be solved by saying, however vigorously, that research 
is the only thing which matters. The eager student must be 
taught or the university will fail in its duty to the community, 
and neither research worker nor undergraduate will get the best 
value out of his life in the university unless it is capably 
administered by those who have learned by their own experience 
what things are most important, and who keep ceaseless watch 
on the changing life of the world, so that their institution may 
not be “the last to cast the old aside.” 

It seems to the reviewer that a university will only be healthy 
if research, teaching, and administration, these three, are alike 
good. When the first is crowded out by the two last, the staff 
is probably too small. True, no enlargement of staff will ensure 
that the promising graduate who works hard and writes well at 
twenty-five will produce work of lasting consequence at fifty, but 
it will at least give him the possibility of doing so, a possibility 
which will be denied him if teaching and administration occupy 
nearly the whole of his time and energies. 

Without money, a large staff is impossible. Money, therefore, 
not tied too closely to specific purposes, is urgently needed. 
Even this will fail to have the desired effect unless a governing 
body with vision sees to it that the man with great possibilities 
for original work is required to deliver few lectures, and is paid 
as least as well as his colleagues whose talents are better used 
chiefly in teaching and administration. 

There is space to touch on only a few of the detailed questions 
discussed in this book. The failure of the universities to achieve 
a common standard for degrees is regrettable. It is notoriously 
difficult to ensure, even in one university, that there is a common 
standard of marking between various subjects at the same time, 
or in the same subject at various times, so the task of main- 
taining levels between different universities is particularly 
difficult. It is made unnecessarily so, however, by the inability 
of universities to agree on the significance to be attached to, say, 
the M.A. degree, which in some cases indicates mere seniority 
and in others implies advanced study, almost amounting to 
research. 
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Superannuation receives attention, but Mr. Truscot cannot 
solve (and small wonder) the problem of how to pension off at 
sixty-five the professor who has ceased to take an active interest 
in his subject, while retaining the services of the man who to 
ripe experience adds youthfulness of outlook. Mr. Truscot 
inclines to retirement without distinction at sixty-five, pointing 
out the jealousy and /ill-feeling caused by discrimination. No 
one who has seen the distinguished service rendered from time 
to time by men who have passed this limit will feel happy about 
such a solution. To the reviewer elasticity seems desirable, even 
at the risk of occasional unpleasantness. 

The difficulty of ascertaining in advance whether a young 
lecturer will, in fact, know how to lecture is stressed; and there 
is something to be said for the suggestion that a professor should, 
as a matter of course, hear some of the lectures of newly 
appointed lecturers in his department. A well-developed system 
of student societies, in which the aspiring lecturer learns to speak 
before his critical contemporaries, can- do much to prevent 
disasters such as Mr. Truscot describes. 

The chapter on “ The Organization of a Modern University” 
makes painful reading. The method of government of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has sometimes been criticised (and no doubt 
sometimes justly) from within. It has, however, the merit of 
being government by those who have been through the mill them- 
selves, and of being capable of swift action when swift action is 
needed. A. Trinity man, having read of the dreary formalities 
and endless consultations of Courts of Governors, Councils, and 
Senates at Redbrick, the frequent interference by non-academic 
magnates, the hostility and distrust revealed by the question 
which, we are told, is automatically asked about a newly- 
appointed Vice--Chancellor, “‘ Will he be a Council man or a 
Senate man?” will feel, with Lucretius, 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. 


The problems of students, their societies, their athletics, their 
difficulties of religion and want of religion, their contacts with 
the staff and with one another, these and many other aspects of 
university life are discussed in a book of absorbing interest and 
permanent value. 


K. C. BAILey. 
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Studies in Greek Genealogical Chronology. By DoNALD WILSON 
PRAKKEN. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Press, 1943. Pp. 
113 bound. 


In this volume the author examines the use of the word yeved 
in a chronological sense in early Greek literature and discusses 
some of the problems arising from the use of the generation as 
a basis for historical chronology. The book is a full and accurate 
study written in a clear and unadorned style, but since there 
is no reason why yevex in Greek should have a more precise 
sense than “ generation ” in English, the light which P. is able 
to throw on problems of early Greek history is not particularly 
bright. Most of the author’s conclusions are sound, but few 
are strikingly new, e.g. those on Herodotus’ confusion concerning 
the Persian king-lists (p. 30), or Thucydides and “ the end of 
this war” (pp. 51, 55). Again, he concludes with regard to 
Herodotus that “In some places Herodotus uses a generation 
of 40 years which he probably borrowed from Hecataeus; else- 
where he allows three generations to 100 years. Sometimes he 
calculates with a generation of 334 years from a date derived 
by a generation of 40 years ... He makes no apology or 
defence when he says that he is allowing three generations to a 
century nor does he anywhere actually define the term 
‘generation’” (p. 47). But P. makes an interesting contri- 
bution to Thucydides, I. 18. 1, with the suggestion that the 
historian is there referring, not to the reforms of Lycurgus, but 
to the introduction of the ephorate and the rhetra limiting the 
power of the apella (p. 65). 

Preceding the chapters on Herodotus and Thucydides P. 
writes a section on the generation in Homer, Hesiod and the 
lyric poets. Attempts to estimate Nestor’s age (as one might 
expect) break down, and P. reaches the interesting and correct 
conclusion that “To Homer a generation was a group of 
contemporaries brought together by some such event as the 
expedition against Thebes or the Trojan War. It would 
necessarily include men who were one’s seniors as well as juniors. 
One belonged to the yeved as soon as one participated ih 
contemporary events” (p. 12). The book ends with a chapter 
on Ephorus in which the writer was of course not helped by the 
difficulty of deciding what precisely is Ephorus and what 
precisely is not; but P.’s course is sound and sensible. 

The book is open to criticism only on points of minute detail, 
such as the inclination to accept Wilamowitz’ reading in 
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Herodotus, II. 145. 4 (p. 33 n. 74) and the spelling of Geschicht- 
schreiber (p. 54 n. 16). There are only one or two trivial 
misprints, and the study is rounded off by a full and helpful 
index. The bibliography might well have been reduced by two 
pages. 

The subject which P. has chosen severely limits the range 
of its appeal, but students of early Greek history will be well 
advised to keep it by them for frequent reference on chrono- 
logical points. 

E.A.T. 


Medieval Heraldry. By Evan JouN Jones. Cardiff. William 
Lewis (Printers), Ltd. 1943. 


THIS sumptuously produced work, with its excellent printing, 
superior paper and half-morocco cover, comes as a surprise, 
when the war has accustomed us to poor printing, shoddy paper, 
and wretched binding. 

It consists mainly of a Welsh Book of Arms with an English 
translation, the Tractatus de Armis, of Johannes de Baclo Aureo, 
and a Short Treatise on Arms, by another writer, the whole 
ushered in by a scholarly Foreword, from the pen of Anthony 
Wagner, Richmond Herald. The somewhat peculiar arrangement 
of the articles is to sustain the author’s theory that the Welsh 
Book of Arms was based on or possibly written by the author 
of Tractatus de Armis. Only some polyglot reviewer versed in 
English, Latin and Welsh would be able to discuss adequately 
this proposition, but it is tacitly accepted by Mr. Wagner, 
though he abstains from any actual comment on the original 
Welsh. Since the Tractatus is undoubtedly the earliest work on 
heraldry by an Englishman, dating from about 1394, it occupies 
an important place in the annals of Arms. At least three 
copies of it exist in manuscript, including that used by Sir 
Edward Bysshe, who in 1654 published this work together with 
two other pieces dealing with armorial bearings, one of which 
De Studio Militari was by Nicholas Upton. Our readers may 
be interested to know that a manuscript by Upton, also on 
heraldry, is in the T.C. D. library (MS. 801, E. I. 7) among 
the Ussher papers. Bysshe had the idea, disproved both by 
Mr. Wagner and Mr. Jones, that the Tractatus was an early 
work by this Revd. Nicholas Upton, written under a nomme 
de plume. One wonders if the Dublin MS. had also been in 
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the hands of Bysshe, since one of his family was a Judge in 
Ireland. [In any reference to Bysshe one is tempted to mention 
the peculiar crest of the family—an eagle preying on a 
partridge. Known in old French as. “combisse.” | 

In his Introduction Mr. Jones makes out a tolerably strong 
case to prove that Dr. John Trevor, Bishop of St. Asaph, the 
undoubted author of the Welsh heraldic MS., was the writer of 
the Tractatus, De Bado Aureo being a rebus on his name. As 
an actual treatise the work is disappointing, chiefly by reason 
of the undue importance attached to symbolism, not only of 
charges but even of tinctures. In dealing with the latter, it is 
stated that “or” is forbidden by law to anyone to assume 
“except to a prince.” 

The word roundle is never mentioned, from which it would 
appear that it was not introduced into heraldry till after 1561, 
the year when Trevor translated the Latin original into Welsh. 
Instead we have the clumsy phrase “round charge,” while 
talent is given as an alternative for bezant. Pellet appears but 
not ogress, while hurt and pomeis are omitted, so they too must 
be considered more recent. Spot, strange to say, instead of 
being identical with ermine spot, appears ‘as a variant for mascle. 

The impersonal nature of the narrative is striking. Most 
heraldic authors, like Gwillim, set out the coats assigned to 
families, whereas here we have such entries as: ‘ Some bear 
arms quarterly rugged.” The word ragged might seem more 
probable, but our author continues . . . “ and in other languages 
the arms are described as engrailed.” Another alternative 
blazon given is angulated for gyronny. In those days the system 
of impaling seems to have had a different significance from that 
which at present obtains, since we are told that “ others bear 
double arms, as when a son bears half of the shield of his 
father and in the other his mother’s arms.” Objection is also 
raised to a lion with two tails, on the ground that “ it is contrary 
to nature.” Surely this would dispense with the whole procession 
of dragons, cockatrices, salamanders, and other fabulous monsters! 

As with other early authorities, Arms are freely assigned to 
Saxon and Welsh kings, who certainly lived far too soon to have 
displayed them. Edward Lackland, whose territories were 
diminished by Danish incursions, is said to have added to his 
coat “five martlets without feet.” This is significant, for though 
martlet is held to be a diminutive of martin, the bird when 
blazoned is shown down the centuries with no feet. 
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98 REVIEWS. 


Mr. Jones is a painstaking man, and his elaborate notes 
evince wide scholarship. He deserves much praise, both by 
producing such a handsome work and in rendering accessible 
what could only be found in either rare or unprinted authorities. 
It is, however, a matter of regret that these sources contribute 
but little to the study of the origins of heraldry and its modern 
significance. 
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